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New  offices  and  a  premier 
production  facility  in 

free  papers 

Oklahoma  City...  a 
continuing  commitment 
in  a  vibrant  and 

coastal  valley  combo 


COPLEY  ANGLES  NEWSPAPERS/S  PRESS-TELEGRAM 

DAILY  NEWS  LOS  ANGELES 


An  exciting  new  way  to  buy  L.A. 

...with  a  combined  circuiation  of  470,000. 

Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspapers  along  with  The  Los  Angeles  Doily  News  and 
The  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram  hove  joined  forces  to  offer  notional  advertisers  on  easy  way  to 

buy  the  complicated  Los  Angeles  ADI. 


For  more  information  on 

The  Los  Angeles  Coastal  Valley  Combo 

contact  your  Sawyer/Ferguson/Walker  or  Newspapers  First  Representative. 


ThENP630 

INSERTER. 

rrs  “PERFECT” 
FOR  THE  TIMES! 


“It’s  lived  up  to 
everything  we 
expected  it  to  be.” 

Kelly  Hubbard 


(L  TO  R)  Doug  Hinson  (Pressroom  & 
Inserting  Dept.  Mgr.)  and  Kelly  Hubbard 
(Circulation  Dirertor)  Kin^port  Times- 
yVms— Kingsport,  Tennessee 


When  the  King^Ktrt  Times-News 
decided  to  convert  to  morning 
deliveries,  their  mailroom  was 
no  match  for  shorter  lead  times 
and  their  expanding  insert  busi¬ 
ness.  On  top  of  that,  they  had  a 
space  problem!  So,  for  nearly  IV^ 
years,  they  researched  inserting 
equipment— at  ANRV  shows, 
in  production  facilities  and  in 
other  mailrooms.  The 
perfect  system  came  in 
the  form  of  an  NP630 
from  AM  Graphics.  As 
Kelly  Hubbard  recalls, 
“Somewhere  in  our 
travels,  somebody  mentioned 
that  AM  Gr^hics  was  coming 
out  with  a  straight-line  machine 
with  the  ability  to  expand.  What 
convinced  me  was  the  history 
of  AM  Gnq>hics  and  their  round 
machines.  You  could  see  the 
NP630  was  going  to  be  virtually 
the  same  machine... all  the 
components  working  and 
proven . . .  with  the  repair  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  zoning  c^ability 
we  needed.” 

Doug  Hinson  offers  his  per¬ 
spective:  “I  don’t  think  there  was 
even  a  close  second.  I  guess  I  tend 


to  look  more  at  the  mechanical 
side  of  the  machine.  It’s  well  built... 
not  a  flimsy  piece  of  equipment.” 
Doug  adds,  “Another  thing  we 
need  to  point  out  is  that  in  dealing 
with  the  different  companies, 
we  were  impressed  with  the 
AM  Gr^hics  people.  AM  came 
out  on  top  by  far!”  Kelly  ^ees 
by  saying,  “It  was  a  completely 
different  attitude 
between  AM  Graphics 
and  the  others  we 
looked  at.” 

So  has  their  decision 
paid  off?  “We’re  getting 
better  results  than  what  we 
e3q)ected,”  Doug  boasts.  And  ^iiat 
about  ICCX'I— the  NP630’s  repaii; 
zone  control  and  performance 
monitoring  system?  Doug  con¬ 
cludes,  “ICCW  works  perfectly! 

I  think  it’s  true  for  the  ^ole 
machine.”  Kelly  sums  up  his 
thoughts  by  sayii^,  “TTie  NP630 
has  the  capability  to  fulfill  our 
needs  now  and  for  the  future.” 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  inserter 
built  for  the  future,  call  Rich 
Higgins,  National  Sales  Man^ei; 
New^>^)er  Mailroom  Systems, 
at  (513)  278-2651. 


Graphics 


A  Division  of  AM  International 


Visit  us  at  ANPATEC  ’91 
in  Booth  #309. 


4900  Webster  Street  •  Dayton,  Ohio  45414  •  513/278-2651 
Fax:  513/274-5719  •  Telex:  155181 
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JUNE 

7- 11 — American  Advertising  Federation,  National  Advertising  Conference, 

Opryland  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

8- 12 — American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Technical  Exposition 

and  Conference,  Las  Vegas  Convention  Center,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

12- 15 — Georgia  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Jekyll  Island,  Ga. 

13- 15— Mississippi  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Natchez,  Miss. 

16- 20— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Tele¬ 

phone  Sales  Seminar  &  Classified  Sales  Conference,  Boca  Baton 
Resort  &  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

20-22— Florida  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Orlando,  Fla. 
20-22— Kentucky  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Fort  Mitchel ,  Ky . 

20- 22— Tennessee  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Ramada  Inn, 

Clarksville,  Tenn. 

21- 22- Michigan  AP  Editorial  Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Hidden  Valley, 

Gayford,  Mich. 

27- 29— Texas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Corpus  Christi, 

Texas. 

28- 29— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Hilton  Head, 

S.C 

30-7/3 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association,  National  Conven¬ 
tion  and  Annual  Sales  Conference,  Marriott  Copley  Place,  Boston, 
Mass. 

JULY 

10-14 — International  Society  of  Weekly  Newspaper  Editors,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

12-13 — Michigan  Press  Association,  Summer  Meeting,  Grand  Hotel,  Macki¬ 
nac  Island,  Mich. 

12-14 — Alabama  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Orange  Beach, 
Ala. 

12- 14 — Texas  Newspaper  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Summer 

Meeting,  Midland,  Texas. 

17- 21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Grove  Park 

Inn,  Asheville,  N.C. 

18- 20— Arkansas  Press  Association,  Summer  Convention,  Eureka  Springs, 

Ark. 

21-24 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  and  Marketing  Executives, 
Summer  Conference,  Monterey,  Calif. 

24-28 — American  Society  of  Magazine  Editors,  Annual  Convention  &  Job 
Fair,  Hyatt  Regency  Crown  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SeminarsiWorkshopsiClinics 

JUNE 

9- 11 — Mid  America  Press  Institute,  All  About  Sports  in  Newspapers  Semi¬ 

nar,  Clarion  Hotel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

9-21 — Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Executive  Technology  Program, 
GATF  International  Headquarters,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

13- 14 — Inland  Press  Association,  Training  Tomorrow's  Newspaper  Talent, 

Interlaken  Resort,  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

15 — New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Editing  the  Small  Newspaper 
Workshop,  Sturbridge  Host  Hotel  &  Conference  Center,  Sturbridge, 
Mass. 

1 6-22— American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs  Seminar  for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation,  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

22— Graphic  Arts  Technical  Foundation,  Increasing  Pressroom  Produc¬ 
tivity  Seminar,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

23- 26— American  Press  Institute,  Copy  Editors  Workshop,  Sunnyvale  Hilton, 

San  Jose,  Calif. 

24- 28— American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Web  Offset  Newspa¬ 

per  Press  Operation  Seminar,  ANPA  Headquarters.  Reston,  Va. 

27 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Troy,  Ohio. 
28-29— Graphic  Services  &  Seminars  Inc.,  Prepress  Color  Workshop, 
Graphic  Arts  Institute,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JULY 

12-14 — Society  of  Newspaper  Design,  Managing  Color  Workshop,  Medill 
School  of  Journalism-Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  III. 

18 — Inland  Press  Association,  Revenue  Blitz  Seminar,  Longmont,  Colo. 
1 8 — Research  and  Engineering  Council  of  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry  Post 
Press  Technology  for  the  Sheet  Fed  Printer,  O’Hare  Marriott  Hotel, 
Chicago,  III. 
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About  Awards 


National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists  Awards. 
The  National  Association  of  Hispanic  Journalists  has 
awarded  its  top  journalism  prize  to  Doreen  Carvajal,  a 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  staff  writer,  and  Maria  Hinojosa,  a 
National  Public  Radio  reporter. 

The  women  share  the  prestigious  Guillermo  Martmez- 
Marquez  award,  splitting  the  $1,000  grand  prize. 

Carvajal’s  three  part  series,  “Panama  in  Turmoil,” 
examined  the  state  of  the  Central  American  country  one 
year  after  U.S.  troops  had  invaded  and  removed  dictator 
Manuel  Noriega  from  power.  Her  stories  found  that  a 
white  aristocracy  had  returned  to  power,  ruling  over  a 
disillusioned  country  struggling  to  stave  off  economic  and 
social  disaster. 

The  second-place  winner  was  Dora  Amodor,  reporter 
for  El  Nuevo  Herald,  for  her  story  “Los  Otros  Cubanos.” 

Third  place  was  awarded  to  Rose  Marie  Arce,  staff 
writer.  New  York  Newsday,  for  “The  Deal  Is  Off.” 


Stanley  Walker  Award  and  O.  Henry  Award.  Scott 
McCartney,  Southwest  regional  reporter  for  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  won  the  1991  Stanley  Walker  Award  from  the 
Texas  Institute  of  Letters.  McCartney  won  for  his  work  on 
the  series  “S&Ls  on  Main  Street,”  which  examined  how 
the  thrift  crisis  was  affecting  ordinary  homeowners,  inves¬ 
tors  and  even  vacationers. 

The  institute  each  year  honors  one  work  appearing  in  a 
daily  Texas  newspaper.  The  $500  award  was  presented  at 
the  group’s  55th  annual  meeting  in  Bandera.  Walker,  a 
native  of  Llano,  Texas,  was  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

Bryan  Wooley,  a  staff  writer  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  won  the  O.  Henry  Award  for  the  best  work  of 
journalism  published  in  a  magazine  or  Sunday  supple¬ 
ment.  Wooley  won  for  “A  Family  Nightmare,”  published 
in  the  News’  Sunday  magazine  Dallas  Life.  He  also 
received  $500. 
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What  in  the  world  do 
u  want  to  know? 


TO  DO;  Search  DIALOG®,  the  most  complete  and  powerful 
information  system  available  anywhere  in  the  world. 

•  PTS  NEW  PRODUCT  ANNOUNCEMENTS™  (piLE  621)  for 
general  product  information,  marketing/packaging  plans,  and 
industry  expert  comments. 

•  First  Release®"  (BEGIN  FIRST)  collection  of  newswires  for  late 
breaking  information. 

•  D&B’s  FINANCIAL  RECORDS  PLUS®"  (FILE  519)  for  company 
background,  financials,  and  principals. 

•  MEDLINE®  (FILES  152-155)  for  product  chemistry  and  effect  of 
food  additives. 

•  PAPERS  (BEGIN  PAPERS)  for  broad,  historical  perspectives  as 
presented  in  more  than  30  full-text  newspapers. 

DIALOG  is  the  world’s  largest  online  information  supplier  with  nearly 
400  sources  available.  And  now  it’s  even  easier  to  get  the  information 
you  need  with  DIALOG  Menus®",  the  menu-assisted  approach  to 
searching  over  220  DIALOG  files. 

If  your  organization  is  already  using  DIALOG,  you  can  do  the 
search  yourself  or  ask  your  librarian  for  a  DIALOG  search.  Or,  call 
1-800/3-DIALOG  (^/334-2564)  to  find  out  how  you  can  get  a 
world  of  knowledge  at  your  fingertips. 

Information  Services,  inc. 

1^11  a  Knight-Ridder  Company  ISB 

Bringing  you  the  world’s  knowledge. 


®  1991  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.  3460  Hillview  Avenue,  Palo  Aho,  CA  94304.  All  rights  reserved 
DIALOG  is  a  senticemark  of  Dialog  Information  Services,  Inc.,  Registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  office. 
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Commercial  motivation 

The  findings  of  the  latest  survey  by  the  Times  Mirror  Center  for 
the  People  &  the  Press  shows  that  the  public  clearly  disapproves 
(70%)  of  revealing  the  names  of  rape  victims.  That  should  provide 
some  guidance  for  editors  who  may  still  be  debating  whether  to  print 
or  not  to  print  such  names. 

More  crucial  to  the  press’s  standing  with  the  public,  however,  is 
the  finding  that  80%  said  they  thought  releasing  the  woman’s  name 
was  a  commercially  motivated  decision.  In  other  words,  they  thought 
the  decision  to  broadcast  (by  one  network)  and  to  print  (by  less  than  a 
dozen  newspapers)  was  dictated  by  the  desire  to  sell  more  papers. 
The  fact  that  anonymity  went  out  the  window  when  the  network 
broadcast  the  name  and  some  newspaper  editors  felt  their  readers 
were  entitled  to  the  same  information,  holds  no  water  with  the 
public,  obviously. 

The  disturbing  part  of  this  is  the  majority  of  the  public  believes 
decisions  made  by  editors  on  what  to  print  are  governed  by  dollar 
signs.  The  vast  majority  of  newspapers,  if  not  all  of  them,  in  this 
country  know  that  is  not  true.  But,  if  the  public  believes  it  was  true 
when  it  involved  the  name  of  a  rape  victim,  then  they  probably 
believe  that  motivation  prevails  over  decisions  to  print  other  stories 
as  well. 

Up  to  now  we  don’t  believe  there  has  been  such  a  direct  challenge 
to  the  integrity  of  newspapers,  their  editors,  and  the  information 
they  print.  The  big  question  is  how  to  respond  to  the  challenge? 
There  are  no  quick  or  easy  answers.  Every  editor  is  going  to  have  to 
tackle  this  problem  in  his  or  her  own  community  and  newspaper 
columns. 

Cameras  in  courtrooms 

After  a  lengthy  experiment  of  permitting  cameras  in  courtrooms, 
which  was  deemed  a  success  followed  by  an  official  recommendation 
it  be  made  permanent,  some  members  of  the  New  York  State  Senate 
want  to  extend  the  law  with  the  proviso  that  some  witnesses  would 
have  the  right  to  prohibit  videotape  or  photographs  during  their 
testimony. 

This  amounts  to  thumbing  their  noses  at  criminal  defendants  as 
well  as  at  the  Constitution.  Article  VI  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  provides 
that  “in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to 
a  speedy  and  public  trial .  .  .’’If  the  New  York  proposal  is  approved, 
it  will  mean  that  the  accused  shall  enjoy  a  speedy  and  public  trial 
except  when  a  balky  witness  disapproves. 

The  chief  administrator  of  the  New  York  state  court  system, 
Matthew  T.  Crosson,  reported  in  March  that  a  survey  of  245  judges 
who  presided  over  televised  cases  found  that  91%  were  favorable  or 
neutral  toward  camera  coverage  and  94%  said  it  had  no  effect  on  the 
fairness  of  the  trials.  On  that  basis,  he  recommended  that  the  law 
allowing  camera  coverage  in  courts  be  made  permanent. 

New  York  legislators  should  know  they  are  trying  to  make  the 
state  an  anachronism  at  a  time  when  45  other  states  allow  cameras  in 
courtrooms  and  the  federal  courts  are  preparing  an  experiment 
allowing  television  and  radio  coverage  of  civil  proceedings. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 


Cohen  case  debate  rages  on 


If  John  Ullmann’s  April  6  “Shop 
Talk  at  Thirty”  is  the  best  argument 
that  can  be  made  for  why  the  press 
should  win  in  the  Cohen  case,  then 
the  press  deserves  to  lose. 

Ullmann  quotes  Judge  Gary  L. 
Crippen’s  dissent  in  the  appellate 
decision:  “It  is  for  editors,  not  the 
courts,  to  decide  when  promises  on 
content  should  be  made  .  .  .  How¬ 
ever,  the  court  in  this  case  did  not 
decide  that  a  promise  should  be  made; 
it  decided  that  a  promise,  already 
made,  must  be  kept. 

Confusing  such  palpably  distinct 
issues  is  a  telltale  weakness  in  Crip- 
pen's  and,  thus,  Ullmann's  argument, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Here  are  two 
others: 

Crippen  correctly  labels  Cohen’s 
revelations  as  “unseemly  activity” 
and  “a  political  scheme.”  He  also 
mentions  that  Cohen  approached 
reporters  rather  than  their  editors, 
thereby  failing  to  offer  his  information 
in  a  “deliberative  setting.”  Crippen 
evidently  believes  that  contracts  are 
binding  only  when  made  with  pure 
motives  in  a  deliberative  setting. 

Question:  If  Cohen  had  met  these 
conditions,  would  Crippen  and  Ull¬ 
mann  agree  that  he  had  a  contractual 
claim?  If  not,  then  exactly  what  is  the 
relevance  of  motives  and  setting  to 
refuting  Cohen’s  claim? 

They  are  plainly  not  relevant  at  all. 
Such  confusion  is  born  of  despera¬ 
tion.  What  Ullmann  and  Crippen,  and 
many  others,  yearn  for  is  a  blank 
check  written  against  the  First 
Amendment  so  that  journalists  who 
promise  to  protect  a  source  may  not 


Corrections 

An  arithmetical  error  substantially 
underreported  the  year-to-year  gain 
for  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  in  the 
chart  published  in  the  May  1 1  issue  of 
E&P  showing  the  25  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  with  the  highest  circulation 
according  to  the  latest  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations  FAS-FAX  report. 

The  Post-Dispatch’s  Sunday  circu¬ 
lation  of  585,361  represented  a  gain  of 
24,0%  over  the  same  period  in  1990. 
*  * 

In  an  article  on  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  May  11  issue,  the  Sunday 
circulation  of  the  Denver  Post  should 
have  been  reported  as  413,343,  up 
4,799  over  the  past  year. 
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be  compelled  to  break  their  promise 
nor  compelled  to  keep  it. 

David  Thomasson 
Cranston,  R.I. 

Says  Ballow  failed 
in  his  mission 

It  was  hard  for  me  to  tell  if  the  Lyda 
Phillips  story  about  Bob  Ballow,  in 
your  May  4,  1991  edition  (“Parting 
shot  at  the  unions”),  was  a  paid 
advertisement  or  not. 

Having  spent  three  years  of  my  life 
with  him  and  his  law  firm  during  the 
Chicago  Tribune  Company  strike/ 
lockout,  I  wish  to  thank  him  for  the 
eulogy  he  has  given  his  anti-union 
law  firm.  He  did  not  get  rid  of  the 
union  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

The  employers  that  we,  the  Print¬ 
ing,  Publishing  and  Media  Workers 
Sector  of  the  Communications  Work¬ 
ers  of  America,  negotiate  with  are  too 
smart  to  open  their  treasuries  to  that 
firm. 

Steven  D.  Berman 

(Berman  is  vice  president  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union  No.  16.) 


NEWSPAPERDOM® 

50  years  ago  .  .  . 

The  Navy  Department  broadened 
its  policy  governing  press  censorship 
as  the  Maritime  Commission  took 
steps  to  obtain  “voluntary  censor¬ 
ship”  of  merchant  marine  ship  activi¬ 
ties.  The  Navy  acknowledged  that 
newspapers,  radio,  magazines  and 
press  services  had  been  cooperating 
in  withholding  stories  about  naval 
ship  movements,  including  those  of 
the  British  Navy  in  U.S.  waters,  and 
requested  the  same  rules  be  applied  to 
merchant  marine  vessels  which  are 
“of  equal  importance.” 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  feud  between  columnists 
Westbrook  Pegler  and  Walter 
Winchell  has  reached  the  stage  where 
editors  in  several  cities  have  felt  con¬ 
strained  to  omit  abusive  columns  by 
each.  Other  editors  have  deleted  lan¬ 
guage  they  did  not  consider  appropri¬ 
ate.  An  E&P  editorial  asked: 

“Why  devote  valuable  space  to 
denunciations  of  another  newspaper¬ 
man,  when  there  are  so  many  other 
topics  of  genuine  public  interest? 
Both  Pegler  and  Winchell  may  enjoy 
tossing  their  favorite  weapons  at  each 
other,  but  the  people  who  pay  the  bills 
don’t  care  much  for  the  show.” 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
May  31,  1941 
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Home  remedies 

From  snoring  to  cholesterol.  Indigestion  to  backaches.  Sniffles  to  the  blues  ... 
Tips  &  techniques  anyone  can  use  to  heal  everyday  health  problems. 
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California  newspapers  hire  iobbyist 

Four  large  news  organizations  attempt  to  fight  impending 
legislation  that  would  impose  new  taxes  on  newspapers 


By  M.L.  Stein 

Four  of  California’s  largest  news¬ 
paper  organizations  have  hired  a  high- 
powered  Sacramento  lobbyist  to  fight 
impending  legislation  that  would 
impose  new  taxes  on  newspapers  and 
a  disposal  fee  on  newsprint  pur¬ 
chases. 

Spokesmen  for  two  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  emphasized  that  the  hiring  of 
lobbyist  George  Steffes  is  not  an 
attempt  to  circumvent  or  detach 
themselves  from  the  lobbying  efforts 
of  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  against  the 
bills. 

The  four  companies  are  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
which  publishes  the  Sacramento  Bee 
and  two  other  Bee  papers,  and  Copley 
Newspapers  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
San  Diego  Union  and  The  Tribune. 

“These  bills  are  crucial  to  us  and 
newspapers  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States,”  Phelps  Dewey,  assistant 
publisher  of  the  Chronicle,  told  E&P. 
“Steffes  has  a  lot  of  firepower.  The 
issues  are  too  big  and  too  important 
for  one  man  to  handle.” 

He  was  referring  to  Michael  B. 
Dorais,  CNPA’s  longtime  lobbyist. 

Sacramento  Bee  president  Frank 
R.J.  Whittaker  credited  Dorais  with 
doing  a  “wonderful  job”  in  Sacra¬ 
mento  but  noted  that  he  must  deal 
with  a  variety  of  legislation  affecting 
newspapers  while  Steffes  will  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  two  causing  most  con¬ 
cern  to  his  four  employers. 

“We  welcome  the  assistance  of 
these  member  newspapers  in  helping 
the  Legislature  understand  the  disas¬ 
trous  effects  these  proposals  would 
have  on  our  industry,”  said  CNPA 
executive  director  Jack  Bates. 

One  proposal,  a  Senate  bill,  would 
remove  the  current  sales  tax  exemp¬ 
tion  from  newspapers,  periodicals, 
snack  foods  and  candy.  It  already 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee. 


The  second  lobbying  target  is  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  made  to  the  Legislature 
by  the  California  Integrated  Waste 
Management  Board  (CIWMB)  for  a 
newsprint  levy  of  $90  per  metric  ton 
as  an  advance  disposal  fee.  One 
assemblyman  has  indicated  he  will 
author  legislation  for  the  fee. 

Also  pending  in  the  Legislature  is  a 
bill  imposing  a  tax  on  advertising. 
One  bright  spot  appeared  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  sales  tax  measure. 
Dorais  told  E&P  that  Assembly 
Speaker  Willie  Brown  assured  him 
that  he  would  recommend  that  the  tax 
bill  be  “taken  off  the  table”  because 
Brown  believed  it  to  be  discrimina¬ 
tory.  Industry  concern  about  legisla¬ 
tive  interest  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  continuing,  however. 


“Never  before  has  the  newspaper 
publishing  industry  been  threatened 
with  such  a  confluence  of  taxation 
proposals  which  so  seriously  threaten 
the  economic  base  of  our  industry,” 
said  William  Neise,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  law  and  human  resources  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  and  a  member 
of  the  CNPA  board. 

Dewey  predicted  that,  if  the  sales 
tax  bill  becomes  law  in  California, 
other  states  will  adopt  a  similar  mea¬ 
sure.  Some  states  already  have. 

California’s  larger  newspapers 
have  another  concern  in  relation  to 
the  sales  tax  bill.  Recently,  Gov.  Pete 
Wilson  indicated  he  might  sign  a  sales 
tax  bill  that  exempted  newspapers 
under  25,000  circulation. 

Earlier,  Sen.  Bill  Lockyer 
expressed  support  for  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  that  would  eliminate  small 


newspapers  from  its  provisions. 
CNPA  membership  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  made  up  of  small  dailies  and 
weeklies,  which  could  create  a  split 
on  the  issue  in  the  organization. 

Dorais  has  testified  before  a  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  that  certain  large 
newspapers  and  small  free-distribu- 
tion  papers  would  be  hit  so  hard  by 
the  tax  that  some  might  be  put  out  of 
business. 

Phelps  said  that  he  assumes  there 
will  be  CNPA  unity  in  opposing  the 
tax  but  added,  “There  is  a  potential 
for  conflict”  with  smaller  newspapers 
on  the  bill. 

Mort  Levine,  publisher  of  the 
weekly  County  Almanac  in  Menlo 
Park  and  a  member  of  CNPA’s  govern¬ 
mental  affairs  committee,  feels  that 


Wilson’s  statement,  “whatever  its 
motivation  or  good  intentions,  could 
create  a  competitive  situation  with 
the  metros”  on  the  issue. 

Levine  said  he  and  other  small 
publishers  are  standing  with  the  big 
dailies  in  calling  for  the  death  of  the 
entire  tax  bill. 

Editor  turns 
to  politics 

Ralph  Wise,  managing  editor  of  the 
Review  Times  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  said 
he  plans  to  resign  from  the  newspaper 
and  run  for  mayor. 

Wise,  32,  announced  that  he  has 
filed  petitions  for  November’s  may- 
oral  election  to  run  as  an  independent. 
He  said  Fostoria,  which  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  16,000,  has  fallen  on 
tough  economic  times.  —  AP 


“Never  before  has  the  newspaper  publishing 
industry  been  threatened  with  such  a  confluence  of 
taxation  proposals  which  so  seriously  threaten  the 
economic  base  of  our  industry . . .  ” 


Free  papers  less  hurt  by  recession 

Although  not  recession-proof,  free-distribution  newspapers 
are  weathering  bad  times  better  than  their  paid  brethren 


By  Mark  Fitzgerald 

Shoppers  are  by  no  means  reces¬ 
sion-proof,  but  they  appear  to  be 
weathering  bad  times  remarkably 
well  compared  with  their  paid  breth¬ 
ren. 

In  some  ways,  the  mood  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
Free  Community  Papers  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  May  15-18  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  convention  held  two 
weeks  earlier  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  by 
the  most  important  organization  for 
paid  newspaper  publishers,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association. 

At  the  ANPA  meeting,  publishers 
were  often  harshly  self-critical  as  they 
analyzed  how  they  got  to  their  present 
situation,  and  mulled  ways  to 
“restructure”  newspapers  for  a  more 
prosperous  future. 

They  were  meeting  under  dark 
clouds  with  silver  linings,  it  might  be 
said. 


Trongaard  said. 

When  shoppers  do  look  at  history, 
they  have  good  reason  to  be  cheery  in 
hard  times,  Trongaard  added. 

“Shoppers,  unless  there  are  exten¬ 
uating  circumstances,  tend  to  do  bet¬ 
ter  in  recessions  than  they  do  in  boom 
times,”  he  said. 

Indeed,  many  publishers  note  that 
shoppers  got  their  first  big  boost  dur¬ 
ing  hard  times. 

“Interestingly  enough,  ours  is  an 
industry  that  was  founded  in  a 
recession  —  the  Great  Depression,” 
said  Bruce  Gotts,  outgoing  president 
of  AFCP  and  owner  of  a  free  commu¬ 
nity  newspaper  in  Findlay,  Ohio. 

Shopper  publishers  say  this  reces¬ 
sion,  as  in  past  downturns,  has  made 
free  papers  more  attractive  to  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“One  distinct  advantage  that  free 
papers  have  is  that  they’re  not  tied 
into  the  circulation  doldrums  that 
have  affected  paid  papers,”  said  J.J. 
Blonien,  publisher  of  the  Milwaukee- 


“Shoppers,  unless  there  are  extenuating 
circumstances,  tend  to  do  better  in  recessions  than 
they  do  in  boom  times,”  he  said. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  shopper 
publishers  seemed  to  be  far  more 
upbeat  than  even  the  most  optimistic 
ANPA  conventioneer.  Their  puffy 
white  clouds  had  dark  linings. 

Shopper  publishers  say  there  are 
some  solid  economic  reasons  for  this 
optimism,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
are  probably  as  many  psychological 
reasons  for  their  outlook  as  well. 

“The  people  that  you  find  at  this 
kind  of  meeting  are  entrepreneurial,” 
said  Craig  Trongaard,  senior  vice 
president  of  Dubuque,  Iowa-based 
Woodward  Communications.  The 
chain  owns  eight  shoppers,  a  paid 
community  weekly,  and  the  Tele¬ 
graph  Herald  of  Dubuque,  a  34,000- 
circulation  daily. 

“For  the  most  part,  shopper 
publishers  don’t  have  that  history  of 
100  years.  Maybe  in  the  last  10  or  15 
years,  they  started  that  paper  from 
literally  nothing,  so  they’re  a  little 
more  used  to  competitive  situations,” 


area  Enterprise  Newspapers  and  this 
year’s  AFCP  president. 

“The  dailies  have  to  realize  they 
don’t  own  the  franchise  in  the  market 
any  longer,”  he  added.  “They  were 
the  king,  but  when  they  drop  below 
50%  [household  penetration],  they’re 
no  longer  the  king.” 

Retailers,  seeing  traffic  falling  in 
their  stores,  are  more  willing  in  reces¬ 
sionary  times  to  reach  out  for  the 
greater  numbers  shoppers  can  offer, 
argues  Douglas  C.  Koch,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Thomson  Newspapers  Inc.’s 
shopper  division. 

“[Retailers]  are  much  more  willing 
to  listen  to  our  story”  during  hard 
times,  Koch  said. 

“It’s  that  advertiser  who  is  really 
feeling  the  recession  who  is  saying, 
‘Hey,  let’s  give  the  Pennysaver  a 
chance.’  We’re  getting  a  lot  of  new 
business  as  a  result  of  the  recession,” 
said  Geoffrey  Calderone,  president  of 
Maryland  Pennysaver  Group. 


Calderone’s  Pennysavers,  which 
are  distributed  in  the  Baltimore  area, 
continue  to  gain  in  advertising  and 
revenue,  although  the  recession  has 
slowed  things,  he  said. 

“We’re  up,  but  we’re  not  up  where 
we  normally  would  have  been,”  he 
said. 

“Every  recession  we’ve  seen, 
advertisers  want  what  we  can  give 
them:  no  wasted  circulation,  at  a 
much  less  expensive  rate,”  added 
Edward  B.  Marks,  chairman  of  Long 
Island,  N.Y. -based  Marks-Roiland 
Communications. 

At  the  same  time,  the  recession  has 
actually  increased  classified  linage, 
according  to  several  publishers. 

For  instance,  Marks  says  classified 
revenue  for  his  Long  Island  shoppers 
so  far  is  up  16%  over  last  year.  Over¬ 
all,  ad  revenues  are  up  25%  over  last 
year,  he  says. 

Marks  attributes  his  increases  to 
advertisers  who  are  taking  their  ads 
out  of  daily  newspaper  ROP. 

Other  publishers,  however,  say 
their  classified  gains  have  been 
largely  the  result  of  hustling  individu¬ 
als,  not  businesses. 

“What  is  up  for  us  is  reader  ads: 
garage  sales,  merchandise,  services 
offered,  etc.  They  are  moonlighters, 
really,  supplementing  their  income,” 
Enterprise  Newspapers’  Blonien  said. 

However,  just  as  for  paid  newspa¬ 
pers,  classified  has  been  a  problem¬ 
atic  category  for  the  large  majority  of 
shoppers. 

Real  estate  and  auto  classified, 
especially,  are  sharply  down  for  just 
about  every  shopper,  publishers  re¬ 
ported. 

Like  executives  for  paid  newspa¬ 
pers,  many  shopper  publishers  are 
seeing  a  fall-off  in  retail  display  ads,  a 
drop  that  reflects  a  worrying  long¬ 
term  trend. 

“Retail  display  is  down,  but  it’s  not 
down  because  people  are  cutting 
back.  It’s  down  because  there  is  a 
smaller  market  out  there,”  Blonien 
said. 

The  gradual,  and  seemingly 
accelerating,  disappearance  of  the 
independent  retailer  —  the  Mom  & 
Pops  that  allowed  shoppers  to 
flourish  —  is  the  biggest  worry  free 
paper  publishers  have  today. 

“We  may  be  seeing  the  beginning 
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of  the  end  of  an  era,”  said  Woodward 
Communication’s  Trongaard. 

“Let’s  face  it,  we  didn’t  start  off 
selling  the  Sears  or  the  K  marts.  We 
started  off  selling  the  independent 
retailer.” 

Since  many  shoppers  themselves 
are  still  Mom  &  Pop  affairs,  they  feel 
the  pain  of  those  retailers  in  a  special 
way. 

“One  thing  I  have  over  the  dailies, 
is  I  know  all  my  advertisers 
personally  —  they  don’t,”  Blonien 
said.  “The  way  that  the  free  press 
sells  advertising  is  one  reason  dailies 
don’t  have  retail  advertising.” 

A  close  relationship  has  not 
stopped  late  payments  for  some 
publishers,  however. 

In  Skaneateles,  in  upstate  New 
York,  for  example,  publisher  Victor 
lanno’s  Pennysavers  have  seen  a 
slump  of  about  4%  to  5%  in  revenue. 

“We’ve  been  down  a  bit,  but  the 
big  thing  we  are  seeing  is  that  custom¬ 
ers  are  taking  their  time  paying  bills,” 
lanno  said. 

For  some  publishers,  the  drop  in 
retail  has  been  sufficient  to  revive  a 
mordant  joke  from  the  1981-82  reces¬ 
sion,  said  former  AFCP  president 
Bruce  Gotts. 

“People  are  saying  it’s  so  bad  that 
even  the  advertisers  who  never 
intended  to  pay  us  in  the  first  place 
aren’t  taking  any  space,”  he  reported 
with  a  laugh. 

Far  more  typical  is  the  case  of  the 
Shopper  Stopper  newspapers  in 
Manitowoc,  Wis. 

Sales  manager  Kirk  Olson  said  that 
advertising  dipped  during  the  Persian 
Gulf  war,  but  has  rebounded  to  the 
point  that  the  papers  ended  the  first 
quarter  with  revenues  30%  above  last 
year. 

Olson’s  shoppers  reacted  to  the  ini¬ 
tial  slowdown  by  adding  a  900-tele¬ 
phone  number  and  aggressively  zon¬ 
ing  classified. 

“Shopper  publishers  are  entrepre¬ 
neurial,  and  they’re  flexible.  They’ll 
do  whatever  they  have  to,”  said 
Marks-Roiland’s  Edward  Marks. 

Indeed,  Marks’  own  Long  Island 
papers  have  added,  and  now  market, 
an  interactive,  900-number-based 
audiotex  system  it  calls  ValuePhone. 

The  shoppers  are  also  experiment¬ 
ing  with  joint  programs  of  running  ads 
in  the  papers  and  a  local  cable  tv 
station. 

There  was  considerable  interest 
around  the  convention  about  tele¬ 
phone.  Nancy  Friedman,  the  consul¬ 
tant  who  calls  herself  the  Telephone 
Doctor,  conducted  a  well-attended 
session.  Voice  Introductions  Per¬ 
sonal,  Tele-Publishing  Inc.  and  Micro 
Voice  Applications  were  among  ven¬ 
dors  at  the  show. 


Shoppers  are  also  cutting  costs  by 
increasingly  abandoning  mail  deliv¬ 
ery. 

“Goal  one  in  our  organization  is  to 
get  out  of  the  U.S.  mail,”  said  Gary 
Gerlach. 

Gerlach’s  Ames,  lowa-based  Mid¬ 
west  Newspapers  Inc.  owns  shoppers 
in  Iowa,  Nebraska  and  Missouri,  as 
well  as  a  paid  community  newspaper 
in  Rockford,  Ill. 


torial. 

There  are  even  one  or  two  indica¬ 
tions  that  shoppers  may  be  a  trendy 
business. 

Consider,  for  example,  Vin  Kelley, 
who  was  attending  his  very  first 
AFCP  meeting. 

During  the  1980s,  Kelley  was  in  a 
business  emblematic  of  the  decade: 
He  bought  and  rehabbed  town  houses 
in  New  York  City. 


“The  difference  is,  when  we  see  something 
happening,  we  can  change  compieteiy  in  a  matter  of 
weeks.  With  the  iarger  daiiies,  it  takes  a  matter  of 
weeks  to  get  a  meeting  together.” 


Shopper  publishers  have  also  been 
spinning  out  new  print  products. 

Especially  popular  are  senior  citi¬ 
zen  monthlies. 

Thomson  Newspapers,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  has  already  started  and  acquired 
a  number  of  senior  citizens’  papers 
and  has  plans  for  more  through  1992, 
community  weekly  division  vice 
president  Douglas  C.  Koch  said. 

“You  are  getting  many  of  the  same 
advertisers  [as  a  shopper],  but  you 
show  them  that  it’s  a  different  sell. 
Where  a  pharmacy  might  feature 
some  general  item  like  aspirin  in  the 
shopper,  with  a  senior  paper,  they 
might  focus  on  some  special  medical 
service  or  product,”  Koch  said. 

Senior  citizen  free  papers  tend  to 
do  well  in  attracting  travel,  and  even 
automotive  advertising,  Koch  said. 

In  addition  to  creating  new  prod¬ 
ucts,  shoppers  are  showing  much 
more  success  in  attracting  the  large 
multistore  retailers  who  have  tradi¬ 
tionally  shunned  free  papers. 

For  example,  when  a  new  K  mart 
opened  in  publisher  Ed  Marks’  mar¬ 
ket,  it  chose  the  shoppers  and  not 
dailies  for  its  print  ad  schedule. 

“There’s  no  question  that  the  free 
paper  industry  is  thriving  and  grow¬ 
ing,  gaining  credibility  among  adver¬ 
tisers,”  Bruce  Gotts  said  in  his  AFCP 
presidential  valedictory. 

One  reason  is  that  shoppers  are 
increasingly  professionally  oper¬ 
ated,  and  professional-looking. 

“There’s  a  changing  of  the  guard  in 
free  papers,”  J.J.  Blonien  said.  “The 
dad  was  the  die-hard  entrepreneur, 
very  bottom  line-oriented.  The  kids 
come  in  and  now  they  have  the  dollars 
to  work  with  that  their  father  never 
did.” 

One  result  is  that  there  is  more  edi¬ 
torial  than  ever  in  shoppers.  Blonien, 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  adding  edi¬ 
torial  to  shoppers,  says  about  a  third 
of  AFCP  member  papers  now  run  edi¬ 


“I  made  a  s— load  of  money,  and  I 
lost  a  s — load  of  money,”  he  said. 

Seeking  a  change  in  lifestyle,  he 
moved  to  Bellingham,  Wash.,  and  in 
the  middle  of  a  newspaper  recession 
started  his  first  paper:  the  Penny 
Saver  of  Bellingham. 

The  17,500-distribution  shopper 
has  already  increased  sales  by  4% 
over  last  year,  Kelley  said. 

“It’s  not  really  a  recessionary  time 
where  we  are,”  he  said. 

That  was  a  sentiment,  however, 
that  seemed  to  be  echoed  at  the  AFCP 
convention  no  matter  where  the 
publishers  did  business. 

“Nobody’s  recession-proof  in  this 
industry,”  AFCP  president  Blonien 
said.  “The  difference  is,  when  we  see 
something  happening,  we  can  change 
completely  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  With 
the  larger  dailies,  it  takes  a  matter  of 
weeks  to  get  a  meeting  together. 

“We’re  adept  at  change,”  he 
added.  “That’s  how  this  industry  got 
going.” 

Schwarzkopf 
says  thanks 

Army  Gen.  H.  Norman  Schwarz¬ 
kopf  sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  for  the  newspa¬ 
per’s  cartoon  showing  tongue-in- 
cheek  caricatures  of  Sewartzkopf  and 
Iraq’s  Saddam  Hussein. 

The  newspaper  published  a  front¬ 
page  story  May  7  showing  the  cartoon 
and  Schwarzkopf  s  April  29  letter  to 
Enquirer  publisher  William  J.  Keat¬ 
ing,  who  sent  the  cartoon  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  as  a  gift. 

Enquirer  cartoonist  Jim  Borgman, 
a  1991  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  named 
the  sketch  “The  Strategists.”  It 
showed  Schwarzkopf,  who  led  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Persian  Gulf  war  against 
Iraq,  versus  “Dummkopf,”  the  bum¬ 
bling  Hussein.  —  AP 
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Unique  ad  campaign  draws  attention 

Richmond  Newspapers  attempt  to  reach  media  ad  buyers 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

“What’s  in  a  name?”  Shakespeare 
once  asked,  but  the  question  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  was  “Why  all  the 
names?" 

An  ad  campaign  run  by  Richmond 
Newspapers  got  local  media  buyers' 
attention  when  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  began  running  full- 
page  ads  listing  six  names  in  large 
type. 

The  names  ran  for  two  weeks 
before  a  final  ad  ran  in  the  Sunday 
edition  listing  all  the  media  buyers 
and  the  agencies  at  which  they 
worked. 

Garland  Taylor,  media  buyer  for 
Taylor-Weirup  Advertising  Inc.,  said 
he  figured  out  that  it  was  a  media 
campaign  after  a  phone  call  to  the 
paper  assured  him  he  had  not  won  a 
trip  to  the  Bahamas.  He  received  a 
“fair  amount”  of  calls  from  friends 
and  people  who  had  seen  the  cam¬ 
paign, 

The  campaign  broke  the  same  week 
as  the  local  AD  Club  meeting  and  the 
presentation  of  the  ATHENA 
awards,  both  events  attended  by 
advertising  and  newspaper  people. 

“We  haven’t  gotten  any  tangible 
response  in  terms  of  ads  yet,  but  from 
a  general  conversational  response. 
I’ve  heard  plenty.  A  lot  of  people 
asked  me,  ‘What  are  those  names  run¬ 
ning  for?’  I  said,  ‘Keep  watching, 
you’ll  see,’  ”  said  J.  Stewart  Bryan 
III,  publisher  and  chairman  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Newspapers. 

Bryan  was  even  asked  from  the 
podium  at  a  meeting  by  the  AD  Club 
president  Wanda  Lewis  why  the 
names  were  listed.  A  local  rock  sta¬ 
tion,  XL- 102,  began  to  invite  listeners 
to  call  in  their  guesses  what  these 
names  in  the  newspapers  meant.  The 
disc  jockeys  even  called  some  of  the 
names  they  found  in  the  phone  book 
and  asked  them  if  they  knew  why  they 
were  listed  in  the  newspaper. 

The  campaign  was  developed  by 
Hawley  Martin  Partners  in  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  Linda  Davis,  the  agency’s 
own  media  buyer,  was  kept  unaware 
of  the  campaign  until  it  broke.  All  the 
ad  copy  was  typeset  at  the  newspaper 
office. 

Each  media  buyer  was  presented 
with  a  complimentary  copy  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  edition  including  the  full  list  of 


Cindy  Cameron 
Robin  Short 
Linda  Allen 
Mary  Moorefield 
Sharon  Forbes 
Gina  Markey 


To  get  the  attention  of  medio 
buyers  in  the  market,  Richmond 
Newspapers  ran  full -page  ads  with 
just  their  names.  On  the  Sunday 
following,  another  full-page  ad 
with  their  names  and  ad  agencies 
ran. 


names.  The  tagline  read,  “We’d  just 
like  to  remind  you  that  people  do 
notice  things  that  appear  in  a  newspa¬ 
per.  That  they  clip  them.  Save  them. 
Even  talk  about  them.  But  we  suspect 
you  already  know  that.”  A  bright 
pink  message  wrapping  copies  of  their 
newspapers  read,  “Congratulations, 
you’ve  gotten  more  press  coverage 
than  Madonna  this  week.  (See  Page 
A-ID.” 

A  startling  discovery  was  that  more 
than  half  of  the  media  buyers  whose 
names  were  listed  did  not  subscribe  to 
the  newspaper  and,  of  those  who  did, 
the  majority  were  Sunday  subscribers 
only. 

All  non-subscribers  were  given  a 
free  90-day  trial  subscription. 

“It  shows  what  newspapers  are  up 
against.  Most  media  buyers  grew  up 
on  television,  tend  to  be  well-edu¬ 
cated  young  (25-32)  women  who  are 
very  busy.  Many  are  married  with 
young  children  and  are  trying  to  be 
supermoms.  They  don’t  read  the 
newspaper,"  said  Steve  Martin, 
president  of  Hawley  Martin  Partners. 
“These  are  the  people  making  deci¬ 
sions  on  what  media  to  run;  there’s 
got  to  be  some  bias  toward  their  own 
preferences.” 

Martin,  while  preparing  this  cam¬ 
paign,  discovered  that  no  national 
study  had  ever  been  done  to  discover 
who  media  buyers  were  and  what 
they  liked. 

“It’s  sort  of  like  the  cobbler  and  his 
kids  going  without  shoes,”  he  said.  “1 
bet  there  are  tons  of  readership  stud¬ 
ies,  but  not  one  on  buyers.” 

He  noted  that  in  an  age  when  every 
business  is  striving  to  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  people  they  are 
selling  to,  newspapers  have  neglected 
this  angle  when  it  comes  to  whom 
they  want  to  sell  their  advertising 
space. 

Sales  presentations  to  the  agencies 
were  scheduled  to  follow  the  teaser 
campaign.  The  main  thrust  of  the 
presentations  was  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  newspapers  to  extend  reach 
and  frequency,  and  that  they  are  a 
cost-efficient  media  buy,  Martin  said. 
Each  media  buyer  was  also  presented 
with  a  leather-bound  pocket  calcula¬ 
tor. 

However,  he  added  that  it  will  be 
“several  months  before  we  can  tell  if 
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Richmond  Newspapers  also  ran  ads  of  people  sitting  on  a  park  bench  reading  a  newspaper  and  described  the  various 
habits  of  the  readers.  Across  the  bottom  of  the  ad  read:  "Whether  they're  clipping  coupons,  forming  opinions  or  just 
looking  around,  one  thing's  clear.  People  get  more  out  of  a  newspaper  than  just  news."  Two  phone  numbers  were  then 
listed,  one  for  subscribers  to  coll  and  another  for  advertisers  to  call. 


we  do  take  media  dollars  away  from 
television  or  radio  or  if  linage  goes 
up." 

Taylor  believes  newspapers  need 
to  have  a  more  pro-active  sales  force 
such  as  radio  and  television,  espe¬ 
cially  a  force  with  reps  who  bring  in 
new  information  on  a  regular  basis 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  market. 

“I  know  the  newspaper  has  run 
special  sections,  but  if  people  in  the 
ad  agency  are  unaware  of  it,  the  client 
will  never  know  about  it,”  Taylor 
commented. 

Taylor  found  the  presentaion  “eye¬ 
opening,"  especially  some  of  the  fig¬ 
ures  about  reach  and  frequency.  He 
cited  two  other  advantages  to  using 
newspapers  that  he  had  discovered. 

“Newspapers  deliver  a  pretty  low 
cost  per  thousand,  and  they  work  well 
to  complement  other  media,”  he  said. 

One  media  buyer  for  a  small 
agency,  who  asked  to  remain  uniden¬ 
tified,  found  the  campaign  “nice  to 
see,  but  I  would  much  rather  see  all 
that  attention  going  into  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

“As  media  buyers,  we  all  know  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  1  found  the  attention  a  little  mis¬ 
directed.  We  already  feel  good  about 
newspapers.  What  I  would  like  to  see 
is  the  newspaper  be  more  graphically 
appealing,  stronger  editorially.” 

Another  point  the  media  buyer 
brought  up  was  that  the  sales  reps 
should  be  getting  the  word  out  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  marketplace. 
“I  have  no  idea  what  the  strong  points 
are  in  this  market.  The  paper  is  not 
very  sophisticated  in  that  area.” 

The  follow-up  presentation, 
dubbed  “Media  101”  by  the  media 
buyer,  did  not  “offer  anything  we 
didn’t  know.” 

What  the  media  buyer  really 
believes  is  important  is  that  the  news¬ 
paper  sell  the  Richmond  paper  and 
market  more.  “If  this  is  our  only 


choice,  we  want  to  feel  good  about  it, 
so  show  us  what  you  can  do.” 

Lynn  DeCook,  media  buyer  for 
Finnegan  &  Agee  Inc.  Advertising, 
was  glad  to  see  the  Richmond  news¬ 
papers  decide  to  get  involved  with  the 
local  ad  community. 

“Television  and  radio  sales  reps 
are  always  coming  up  with  clever 
ideas  and  ways  of  getting  our  atten¬ 
tion,  but  newspapers  are  more  like 
order  takers,”  she  said. 


She  said  that,  while  the  campaign 
was  a  “nice,  PR  thing  to  do,”  she 
would  like  to  see  more  efforts  from 
the  newspaper  sales  reps  to  help  the 
agencies  think  of  more  ways  to  use 
newspapers  creatively. 

“[Newspapers]  have  got  to  learn  to 
be  more  flexible,”  DeCook  said.  “We 
come  up  with  ideas  and  they  say,  'We 
can’t  do  it.’  The  newspapers  haven’t 
been  willing  to  discover  new  ways  to 
help  us  sell.” 


Justice  Department  reverses  its 
position  on  Caiifornia  JOA 


By  M.L.Stein 

In  a  surprise  move,  the  U.S.  Justice 
Department  has  switched  its  position 
and  announced  that  it  will  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  attorney  general  approval 
of  a  joint  operating  agreement 
between  the  Manteca  Bulletin  and  the 
Manteca  News  in  Central  California. 

The  announcement  came  before  a 
scheduled  June  10  hearing  on  the 
issue,  which  had  been  called  off. 

Bulletin  publisher  Dare II  Phillips 
said  on  May  25  that  the  Justice 
Department  had  notified  attorneys  for 
both  the  Bulletin  and  the  News  that  it 
will  soon  reverse  its  earlier  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  attorney  general 
that  the  JOA  be  denied. 

The  notice  to  the  attorneys  came 
shortly  after  department  antitrust 
lawyers  took  depositions  for  a  week, 
in  Stockton  from  supporters  and 
opponents  of  the  agreement. 

“1  think  that  on  the  basis  of  what 
they  heard  they  decided  there  really  is 
a  failing  newspaper  here,”  Phillips 
told  E&P. 

He  was  referring  to  the  weekly 


News,  which  is  across  the  street  from 
the  Bulletin.  If  Attorney  General 
Richard  Thornburgh  approves  the 
Justice  Department  recommendation 
it  will  mean  the  creation  of  the  first 
JOA  between  a  daily  and  a  weekly. 

No  attorney  general  ever  has  failed 
to  approve  a  proposed  JOA  since 
such  arrangements  were  permitted 
under  the  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act  of  1970. 

However,  the  Justice  Department 
decision  quickly  came  under  attack 
by  Bruce  B.  Brugmann,  president  of 
the  Association  of  Alternative  News- 
weeklies.  He  fired  off  a  letter  to 
Thornburgh,  urging  him  to  reorder 
the  public  hearings  as  scheduled  or 
reschedule  them  for  late  fall  to  permit 
local  JOA  opponents  to  “represent 
the  public  interest  in  preserving 
First  Amendment,  community  values 
and  independent  journalism  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.” 

Local  opposition  to  the  merger  has 
come  from  a  group  called  No  Way 
JOA,  composed  of  Manteca  News 
employees  and  residents,  and  another 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Criticized  for  cover-up 

Tampa  Tribune  exec  zapped  by  his  newspaper  for  not  teiiing  editors 
about  investigation  of  an  aiieged  rape  which  occurred  at  his  house 


By  Tony  Case 

The  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  has 
lashed  out  at  its  president  and  general 
manager  in  an  editorial  which  criti¬ 
cizes  his  involvement  in  a  so-called 
cover-up  scheme. 

The  editorial  chastised  James  F. 
Urbanski  for  failing  to  inform  the 
newspaper’s  editors  that,  for  nine 
days,  police  officials  had  been  investi¬ 
gating  an  alleged  rape  which  had 
occurred  at  his  house. 

A  Tampa  television  station  eventu¬ 
ally  broke  the  story  about  the  investi¬ 
gation.  This  not  only  embarassed  but 
also  incensed  some  Tribune  employ¬ 
ees,  and  the  situation  prompted  the 
editorial  page  staff  to  run  a  piece 
entitled  “Trouble  doesn't  discrimi¬ 
nate  but  politicians  can  and  do” 
directly  beneath  the  masthead  which 
bears  Urbanski’s  name. 

The  alleged  rape  reportedly  took 
place  at  Urbanski’s  house  on  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  April  26.  Urbanski  was  not 
home  at  the  time  of  the  incident,  but 
his  24-year-old  son  Mark  and  several 
other  men  were  present,  according  to 
reports. 

Urbanski  later  found  out  about  the 
episode  and  the  impending  police 
investigation,  but  failed  to  pass  along 


James  Urbanski 

the  alleged  incident  at  the  Urbanski 
residence  are  scions  of  prominent 
families,  a  fact  which  prompted  a 
series  of  “dubious  doings”  on  the 
part  of  the  town’s  power  elite,  the 
editorial  asserts. 

A  spokesperson  for  the  local  police 
reportedly  has  denied  the  existence  of 
any  such  cover-up,  however. 

“The  trouble  with  cover-ups,  quite 
aside  from  the  fact  that  they  are 


“He  didn’t  feel  any  obligation  to  go  to  his 
newspaper  and  tell  them  what  was  going  on  at  his 
home,”  Urbanski’s  attorney  Bennie  Lazzara  Jr.  told 
the  Washington  Post.  “He  didn’t  see  it  as  news.” 


the  information  to  editors  at  the  Tri¬ 
bune. 

“He  didn’t  feel  any  obligation  to  go 
to  his  newspaper  and  tell  them  what 
was  going  on  at  his  home,”  Urban¬ 
ski’s  attorney  Bennie  Lazzara  Jr.  told 
the  Washington  Post.  “He  didn't  see 
it  as  news.” 

Lazzara  did  not  return  E&P's  calls. 

The  Tribune  editorial  charged  that 
certain  members  of  Tampa’s  political 
hierarchy  —  including  the  mayor,  his 
chief  of  staff,  the  police  chief,  the 
public  safety  director,  and  a  state 
attorney  —  had  “toyed  with”  the 
case  from  the  beginning. 

Most  or  all  of  the  men  connected  to 


designed  to  frustrate  justice,  is  that 
they  rarely  stay  covered  up,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  read.  “Instead  they  wind  up 
magnifying  the  original  accusation 
until,  when  the  pot  explodes,  every¬ 
body  is  hurt  far  worse,  thanks  to  the 
whetted  appetite  of  newspapers  and 
television.” 

The  Tribune  editorial  went  on  to 
report  details  of  the  alleged  politick¬ 
ing,  calling  the  situation  “a  stain  on 
society,”  and  concluded  that  “Cer¬ 
tainly  Jim  Urbanski,  our  friend  and 
colleague,  should  have  alerted  Tri¬ 
bune  editors  as  soon  as  he  got  the 
word”  about  the  incident. 

“We  thought  that  even  though  his 


wife  was  apparently  told  by  the  police 
that  nothing  would  come  of  this,  it 
would  have  been  helpful  if  Mr. 
Urbanski  would  have  told  somebody 
at  the  Tribune  about  the  case,”  Tri¬ 
bune  editorial  page  editor  Edwin  A. 
Roberts  Jr.  told  E&P. 

However,  because  of  Urbanski’s 
hesitation,  the  editorial  maintained, 
“the  story  simmered  and  expanded 
until,  swollen  out  of  all  proportion,  it 
became  the  tv  stations’  solution  to  the 
gap  left  by  the  end  of  Desert  Storm.” 

The  editorial  charged  that  the 
“newspaper’s  credibility  took  a  hard 
shot  under  the  heart”  because  of  the 
matter. 

“Nothing  is  more  important  to  the 
Tampa  Tribune  than  the  trust  of  the 
readers,”  it  read.  “No  employee  of 
the  Tribune  rates  ‘special  considera¬ 
tion’  from  any  agency  of  government, 
including  the  police.  And  that  may  be 
said  for  all  high-visibility  people.” 

“The  motivation  in  running  the  edi¬ 
torial  was  that  we  didn’t  want  our 
readers  to  infer  that  we  were  sitting  on 
the  story,”  Roberts  said.  “Nobody 
here  was  told,  even  though  the  mayor 
knew  about  it,  the  mayor’s  chief  of 
staff  knew  about  it,  the  local  police 
chief  knew  about  it  .  .  .  We  found  it 
odd  that  nobody  was  willing  to  flag 
this  thing.” 

When  asked  how  the  incident  had 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  paper’s 
police  reporters  during  their  regular 
examination  of  the  department  blot¬ 
ter,  Roberts  noted  that  details  relating 
to  the  Urbanski  incident  which  had 
been  included  on  the  report  were 
ambiguous. 

“The  facts  were  not  as  easily  avail¬ 
able  as  in  some  other  situations,”  he 
said.  “When  this  was  first  noticed  on 
the  blotter,  it  was  similar  to  a  UFO 
report.” 

According  to  Roberts,  the  editorial 
was  cleared  by  Tribune  chairman  and 
publisher  H.  Doyle  Harvill  prior  to 
its  publication,  and  Harvill  had  ex¬ 
pressed  no  qualms  about  running  the 
piece. 

Roberts  added,  though,  that  “It’s 
been  a  very  painful  time  for  all  of  us 
here,  especially  for  Jim  Urbanski  who 
has  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  a  long 
time.” 

The  Tribune’s  archrival  St.  Peters- 
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burg  Times  is  among  the  local  media 
which  have  covered  the  story  exten¬ 
sively.  The  paper,  however,  has  cho¬ 
sen  to  not  editorialize  on  the  matter. 

‘in  my  opinion,  it’s  just  a  crime 
story  that  happened  to  take  place  at 
Urbanski’s  house,”  Times  editorial 
page  editor  Robert  Pittman  told  E&P. 
“It’s  not  the  sort  of  thing  we  comment 
on  editorially,  and  I  was  very  sur¬ 
prised  with  the  Tribune’s  editorial,  in 
fact.” 

“The  Tribune  has  undercut  him  ter¬ 
ribly,”  added  Andrew  Barnes,  presi¬ 


dent/CEO/editor  of  the  Times  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co. 

The  Times,  however,  had  to  deal 
with  the  police  taking  into  custody  its 
top  executive  on  a  drunken  driving 
charge  several  years  ago  and  wound 
up  running  the  story  on  the  front 
page  —  at  the  insistence  of  that 
executive. 

Barnes’  predecessor  Eugene  Pat¬ 
terson  demanded  his  editors  run  a 
Page  One  story  in  the  Times  about  his 
being  charged  with  drunken  driving. 

According  to  Barnes,  Patterson  felt 


he  might  have  been  called  hypocriti¬ 
cal  if  he  had  not  published  the  story 
about  himself  when  the  paper  ran 
similar  stories  about  others. 

The  Washington  Post  quoted  Laz- 
zara  as  saying  that  Urbanski  “was 
‘very  disappointed’  by  the  editorial 
because  ‘his  reputation  in  this  town  is 
impeccable.  He  was  once  Citizen  of 
the  Year.’  ” 

Meanwhile,  E&P  has  been  unable  to 
reach  Urbanski  to  discuss  the  matter. 

As  for  the  ensuing  investigation,  no 
charges  had  yet  been  filed  in  the  case. 


Public  cites  commercial  motives  of  the  press 

Times  Mirror-sponsored  poii  shows  80%  of  respondents  feei  reieasing 
the  aiieged  Kennedy  estate  rape  victim’s  name  was  a  commerciai  decision 


By  Debra  Gersh 

A  substantial  majority  of  the  public 
disapproves  of  the  media  identifying 
the  woman  who  has  accused  William 
Kennedy  Smith  of  raping  her  at  the 
Kennedy  family  estate  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

According  to  the  latest  survey  for 
the  Times  Mirror  Center  for  the  Peo¬ 
ple  &  the  Press’  monthly  News  Inter¬ 
est  Index,  70%  of  those  surveyed  dis¬ 
approved  of  publishing  or  airing  the 
alleged  victim’s  name. 

Further,  almost  half,  45%,  feel  the 
story  has  received  too  much  atten¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  during  the  month  when 
there  was  no  strong  news  focus 
among  the  public,  the  most  widely 
expressed  view  of  the  news  was  that 
the  Kennedy  story  was  overplayed, 
according  to  the  report. 

Fully  80%  of  respondents  said  they 
thought  releasing  the  woman’s  name 
was  a  commercially  motivated  deci¬ 
sion,  while  only  9%  said  the  news 
organizations  did  it  to  show  society 
does  not  attach  shame  to  the  victim  of 
a  rape. 

Only  21%  of  those  surveyed  said 
they  followed  the  Kennedy  story  very 
closely  —  less  than  half  of  those  who 
said  it  was  overcovered  —  but  the 
story  ranked  third  when  respondents 
were  asked  in  a  follow-up  question  to 
name  the  single  news  story  they  had 
followed  most  closely  in  May. 

“This  suggests  that  while  the  audi¬ 
ence  for  this  story  may  be  limited  in 
size,  it  is  an  intensely  interested 
one,”  according  to  the  Times  Mirror 
Center  report. 

One  more  word  on  the  Kennedys: 
while  the  percentage  of  those  who 
could  identify  Boris  Yeltsin  increased 


to  34%  from  20%  in  June  1990,  those 
numbers  paled  by  comparison  to  the 
75%  who  could  identify  William  Ken¬ 
nedy  Smith. 

Public  attention  during  the  month, 
however,  was  focused  more  on  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush’s  heart  problems  and  the 
plight  of  the  Kurds  in  Iraq,  with  38% 
saying  they  followed  the  Bush  story 
very  closely  and  36%  following  the 
Kurdish  story  very  closely.  In  a  fol¬ 
low-up  question,  the  stories  tied  as 
those  watched  most  closely  during 
the  past  month,  22%  for  Bush  and 
23%  for  the  Kurds. 

President  Bush’s  health  brought  to 
light  more  news  about  Vice  President 
Quayle,  and  26%  of  respondents  said 
they  followed  the  controversy  over 
his  qualifications  for  office  very 
closely. 


the  high  point  of  the  controversy  of 
his  candidacy.  In  August  1988,  the 
survey  found  55%  felt  coverage  of 
candidate  Quayle  was  unfair. 

The  press  was  further  criticized  by 
respondents  in  the  latest  survey,  only 
12%  of  whom  believe  the  media  act 
“very  responsibly”  when  covering 
the  personal  and  ethical  behavior  of 
politicians,  while  72%  said  the  press 
often  invades  the  privacy  of  those  it 
covers.  Both  figures  are  similar  to 
findings  in  past  surveys. 

The  condition  of  the  economy  came 
in  third  as  the  story  33%  of  respon¬ 
dents  watched  very  closely,  main¬ 
taining  a  level  of  awareness  about 
economic  news  that  began  with  the 
onset  of  the  recession  last  fall. 

A  “Washington”  story,  the  flight 
plans  of  White  House  Chief  of  Staff 


. . .  Only  9%  said  the  news  organizations  did  it  to 
show  society  does  not  attach  shame  to  the  victim  of  a 
rape. 


Survey  respondents  were  critical  of 
the  way  the  media  cover  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Quayle.  Some  55%  said  they 
think  the  press  is  unfair  to  the  vice 
president,  with  only  33%  calling  cov¬ 
erage  of  him  fair. 

Not  surprisingly.  Republicans  and 
independents  were  more  likely  to 
criticize  coverage  of  Vice  President 
Quayle,  but  sentiment  among  the 
Democrats  was  itself  divided  at  43% 
fair,  44%  unfair. 

Sentiment  about  coverage  of  the 
vice  president  expressed  in  the  latest 
survey,  however,  mirrors  that  during 


John  Sununu,  received  unusually 
high  attention,  with  24%  of  respon¬ 
dents  saying  they  had  followed  the 
story  very  closely. 

By  comparison,  only  12%  said  they 
had  very  closely  followed  news  of  the 
Senate  investigation  of  the  “Keating 
Five”  a  few  months  ago,  and  only 
15%  had  very  closely  followed  the 
conflict  of  interest  problems  sur¬ 
rounding  former  Attorney  General 
Edwin  Meese  III  in  May  1988. 

Although  only  8%  of  respondents 
very  closely  followed  stories  about 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Newspaper  ad  directors  offer  projections 

Local  ROP,  inserts  are  seen  as  the  only  bright  spot  for  this  year 


EXPECTED  AREAS  OF  REVENUE  GROWTH 
DURING  1991 


LOCAL  INSERTS 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


CLASSIFIED  IN^OLUMN 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


ZONED  ADVERTISING 


ZONED  ADVERTISING 


LOCAL  INSERTS 


The  chorts  ore  from  o  Clark,  Mortire  &  Bartolomeo  survey  presenotion  mode  at  lost  week's  INMA  conference. 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

A  majority  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  directors  predict  that  ad  growth 
for  1991  will  be  flat  even  with  1990, 
according  to  a  recent  survey  by 
research  firm  Clark,  Martire  &  Bar¬ 
tolomeo,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Of  the  204  advertising  directors 
surveyed,  16%  expected  growth  of 
5%,  while  nearly  20%  expected  a 
decline  of  5%  or  more.  Most  ad  direc¬ 
tors’  predictions  fell  in  line  with  how 
their  local  economies  were  doing 
compared  with  the  national  economy, 
said  John  Bartolomeo,  the  research 
firm’s  executive  vice  president. 

Bartolomeo  presented  this  data  at 
the  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association’s  conference  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  on  May  21. 

He  classified  12%  of  respondents  as 
“high  steppers,’’  whose  local  eco¬ 
nomy  was  underperforming  but  they 
still  predicted  some  ad  growth. 
Approximately  9%  were  labeled 
“deadbeats”  because  they  claimed 
their  local  economy  was  experiencing 
faster  growth  than  the  national  eco¬ 
nomy,  but  were  predicting  no  growth 
or  a  decline  in  ad  revenue. 

Where  the  respondents  believe  ad 
spending  strength  lies  for  this  year  is 
with  local  ROP  and  local  inserts.  The 
greatest  area  of  predicted  weak  ad 
spending  will  be  national  ROP  and 
classifieds. 

Large  majorities  see  the  other 
media  in  their  market  performing 
either  about  the  same  or  worse  than 
their  newspaper.  Only  cable  televi¬ 
sion  had  47%  of  ad  directors  expect¬ 


ing  it  to  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than 
newspapers.  Over  the  next  five  years, 
direct  mail,  along  with  cable  televi¬ 
sion,  is  seen  as  an  area  that  may  grow 
faster  than  newspapers,  according  to 
respondees. 

However,  Bartolomeo  cautioned 
that  this  could  be  “wishful  thinking.” 
Another  Clark,  Martire  &  Bartolo¬ 
meo  study  in  May  of  agency  media 
decision  makers  asked  which  media 
they  believed  would  grow  the  most, 
and  newspapers  were  dead  last. 
Everything  else  is  ahead  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  media  buyers’  minds. 

Ad  directors  are  not  very  bullish 
about  what  can  be  done  to  increase  ad 
growth,  which  Bartolomeo  believes 
indicates  that  something  other  than 
the  recession  alone  is  getting  to  them. 

“Their  level  of  confidence  has  gone 
down,”  Bartolomeo  said. 

When  asked  w'hat  contributed  to  ad 
growth  over  the  last  five  years,  the  ad 
directors  listed  circulation  and  pene¬ 
tration,  the  quality  of  local  coverage, 
and  a  better-trained  sales  staff  as  the 
“big”  contributors. 

When  asked  what  would  make  a 
difference  in  ad  growth  in  the  next 
five  years,  the  results  indicated  that 
newspapers  will  need  a  broader  arma¬ 
ment  of  tools  to  compete.  “Big”  con¬ 
tributors  still  remain,  but  added  to 
those  are  a  number  of  factors  that  had 
been  seen  as  secondary  or  minor  con¬ 
tributors  in  the  past.  Newspapers  are 
realizing  the  importance  of  marketing 
their  product.  The  quality  of  market 
research,  availability  of  zoned  pre¬ 
prints,  quality  of  promotion,  sales 
staff  compensation,  quality  of  repro¬ 


duction,  and  the  quality  of  sales-sup- 
port  material  are  all  seen  as  necessary 
for  newspapers  to  compete. 

“Essentially  the  product  and  the 
sales  staff  were  all  that  was  needed  in 
the  past,”  said  Bartolomeo,  “but,  in 
the  future,  the  product  and  sales  staff 
will  need  marketing  and  promotional 
support.” 

While  only  one  in  four  (26%)  see 
expanding  their  sales  staff  as  impor¬ 
tant  in  increasing  advertising,  78% 
cite  better-trained  sales  staff  and  55% 
cite  better-compensated  sales  staffs 
as  important  contributing  factors. 

The  study  also  probed  what  news¬ 
papers  are  doing  in  the  area  of  mar¬ 
keting  support  and  what  tools  ad 
directors  find  most  useful.  Interesting 
was  the  discovery  that  while  many 
believe  some  of  the  tools  available 
today  are  very  useful,  they  do  not 
have  access  to  them. 

Local  market  readership  studies 
were  available  to  seven  out  of  the  10 
newspapers  surveyed,  but  eight  out  of 
10  newspapers  felt  this  would  be  a 
very  useful  resource. 

Share  of  market-intermedia  com¬ 
parisons  were  available  at  less  than  a 
third  of  papers,  while  almost  half 
(47%)  would  find  this  information 
very  useful. 

Only  30%  of  papers  surveyed  had  a 
market  study  on-line  or  on  a  compu¬ 
ter,  but  65%  felt  that  this  would  be 
very  useful. 

Macintosh  or  personal  computers 
were  seen  as  desirable  and  beneficial 
by  two-thirds  of  respondents;  but 
only  one-third  had  them. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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International  marketers  express  merger  concerns 

Smaller  newspapers  also  wonder  how  their  needs  will  be 
met  when  INMA  is  merged  with  other  newspaper  associations 


By  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

“It’s  a  small  world  after  all”  is  a 
popular  Disney  World  theme.  When 
the  International  Newspaper  Mar¬ 
keting  Association  met  in  Orlando, 
Fla.,  May  19-22,  the  small  world 
theme  could  have  been  applied  to  it  as 
well. 

Stressing  the  international  in  its 
name,  INMA  had  attendees  from 
over  16  countries,  including  Canada, 
Belgium,  Italy,  Australia,  Argentina, 
Iceland,  England,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  Hungary,  South  Africa, 
France,  and  Switzerland. 

.Approximately  30%  of  INMA 
membership  are  from  outside  the 
United  States.  This  has  been  a  source 
of  pride  for  the  organization,  but  may 
now  be  an  endangered  aspect  of  an 
organization  about  to  become  part  of 
the  industry’s  “efficient  and  effec¬ 
tive”  new  newspaper  world  order. 

“Why  would  the  international 
members  want  to  be  part  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  publishers’  association?  They 
have  their  own  publishers’  associa¬ 
tions  where  they  are,”  noted  one 
attendee,  in  reference  to  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry’s  plan  to  consolidate  its 
various  associations  under  an  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion-Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
umbrella. 

Harold  Gaar,  immediate  past  presi¬ 
dent,  made  special  note  of  the  organi¬ 
zation’s  international  members,  and 
said  the  INMA  board  is  advocating 
the  importance  of  its  representation 
“all  over  the  globe”  to  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Restructuring  Committee. 

“The  marketing  problems  we  are 
facing  today  are  global  problems,” 
Gaar  said. 

One  of  the  organization’s  objec¬ 
tives  for  this  year  was  to  improve  the 
image  of  marketing  within  the  indus¬ 
try.  To  achieve  this,  INMA  is  study¬ 
ing  links  with  Central  and  Eastern 
European  newspapers.  While  there 
has  been  much  talk  about  the  editorial 
side  of  those  papers’  development,  it 
is  also  important  to  realize  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  them  viable  busi¬ 
nesses. 

“We  need  to  do  these  projects  not 
just  because  it’s  good  for  visibility, 
but  for  the  industry  as  well,”  Gaar 
said. 


The  restructuring  of  the  industry 
organizations  was  a  concern  of  atten¬ 
dees.  Fewer  members  were  in  atten¬ 
dance,  a  “witness  to  the  state  the 
business  is  in,”  Gaar  commented. 

Greg  Stevens,  Scripps  League 
Newspapers,  Napa,  Calif.,  expressed 
a  concern  for  the  newspapers  which 
are  not  affiliated  with  the  Ad  Bureau 
or  the  ANPA. 

“The  current  [INMA]  board  is 
made  up  of  people  from  big  newspa¬ 
per  groups  with  publishers  on  the 
boards  of  NAB  and  ANPA.  I’m  con¬ 
cerned  because  [INMA  board 
members]  feel  more  pressure  from 
their  bosses  to  make  this  merger 
work,”  he  said. 


Stevens  noted  that  many  of  the 
smaller  newspapers,  with  circulations 
under  50,000,  are  the  ones  which  had 
been  unable  to  attend  the  conference. 
He  asked  that  this  “silent  group”  and 
their  needs  be  remembered. 

“We  want  to  be  sure  dues  and  dues 
structure  is  affordable  for  all,  and  that 
the  small  and  midsize  papers  are  not 
dominated  by  big  paper  mentality,” 
Gaar  said. 

Gaar  told  INMA  members  that  he 
was  confident  the  organization  would 
still  exist  in  some  form. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  fear  the 
future,  but  embrace  it,”  he  said. 

The  focus  needs  to  be  on  what  the 
industry  will  gain  from  this  new  struc¬ 
ture,  he  added. 

“Marketing  people  have  always 
been  champions  of  change.  We  have 
always  advocated  change  at  our 
newspapers  and  in  this  organization. 
We  can  play  an  active  and  positive 
role  in  this  change.” 

Gaar  expressed  concern  that  the 
restructuring  be  done  so  that  the  new 
organization  remains  responsive  to 
market  and  member  needs,  and  not 
get  bogged  down  by  bureaucracy. 

He  does  not  see  the  “alphabet 
soup”  organizations  being  fitted  into 
the  Ad  Bureau  structure.  “We  are 


creating  a  whole  new  organization 
from  the  top  down.  That  gives  us  real 
opportunity  to  put  in  place  all  the 
mechanisms  necessary  to  insure  the 
new  organization  is  responsive.” 

Another  concern  is  that  the  new 
structure  involves  multilevel  partici¬ 
pation  from  all  management,  not  just 
the  top  brass. 

“The  new  organization  will  be  a 
failure  if  it  doesn’t  address  ail  levels  of 
management,”  Gaar  said. 

Positive  aspects  of  the  restructur¬ 
ing  are  what  Gaar  wants  to  focus  on. 
One  is  that  more  money  will  be  avail¬ 
able  to  fund  INMA  concerns. 

Another  advantage  he  cited  was 
that  the  marketing  people  have  al¬ 


ways  worked  with  all  departments 
within  their  newspapers,  coordinat¬ 
ing  activities  and  special  promotions, 
but,  within  the  industry,  the  various 
disciplines  have  not  worked  together. 
INMA  is  in  an  excellent  position  to 
help  the  industry  coordinate  its 
efforts. 

New  Director 

Earl  J.  Wilkinson,  the  INMA  publi¬ 
cations  editor,  was  named  acting 
director,  replacing  Christine  Win- 
wood,  who  resigned  several  months 
ago  for  personal  reasons. 

At  the  time  of  her  resignation, 
Crawford  Carroll,  then  president¬ 
elect  and  vice  president  of  marketing 
at  the  Times-Picayime,  New  Orleans, 
La.  headed  a  "earch  committee  for  a 
replacement.  Because  the  news  of  the 
restructuring  soon  followed,  it  was 
decided  “to  put  the  decision  on  hold 
until  the  situation  was  clearer,”  he 
said. 

Wilkinson  has  been  acting  as  direc¬ 
tor  since  Win  wood  left. 

Ann  Gallant,  marketing  director  for 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  was  to  be  incom¬ 
ing  president  of  INMA.  However, 
Gallant  announced  her  resignation 
from  the  Sun  as  of  June  1 ,  and  stepped 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Newspaper  Guild  executive  board  seeks  dues  hike 

Membership  will  vote  at  the  upcoming  nationai  convention 


By  George  Gameau 

With  its  members  being  laid  off  in 
droves  and  its  defense  fund  weakened 
by  the  New  York  Daily  News  strike, 
the  Newspaper  Guild  is  desperately 
seeking  members — and  their  dues. 

So  in  keeping  with  the  axiom  that 
you  have  to  spend  money  to  make 
money,  the  Guild’s  executive  board 
has  called  for  a  $1  per  month  dues 
hike  dedicated  to  the  union’s  special 
organizing  fund. 

The  dues  hike  was  approved  12-4 
by  the  international  executive  board. 
If  enacted  Aug.  1,  it  would  raise 
$320,000  a  year  for  organizing. 

The  measure  faces  what  is 
expected  to  be  a  tough  vote  by  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  union’s  convention  in 
Montreal  June  24-28. 

Delegates  several  years  ago 
rejected  a  similar  levy  for  organizing. 

The  increase  amounts  to  7.5%  of 
the  $13.25  monthly  international 
dues,  though  members  can  pay  $40  a 
month  when  local  assessments  are 
included.  It  would  be  added  onto  an 
automatic  410-a-month  per  capita 


Courtroom  camera 
law  set  to  expire 
in  New  York 

New  York’s  experimental  law  that 
allows  cameras  into  state  courtrooms 
expires  May  31  and  its  future  was 
cloudy  as  E&P  went  to  press  this 
week. 

Some  believe  that  the  cameras 
could  be  temporarily  banned  until  the 
state  Legislature  decides  what  course 
of  action  to  take.  The  Legislature  has 
not  acted  on  the  issue  because  it  has 
been  busy  with  the  state  budget  debate. 

Most  of  the  45  states  that  allow 
cameras  in  courtrooms  have  passed 
permanent  legislation  and  the  effect 
of  cameras  on  court  cases  in  New 
York  was  studied  by  chief  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  court  system  Matthew  Cros- 
son,  who  released  a  report  in  March 
that  recommended  a  permanent  law. 

There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  state 
Senate  that  would  give  witnesses 
other  than  defendants  the  right  to 
decide  if  cameras  could  be  used  dur¬ 
ing  their  testimony.  The  media  are 
opposed  to  it. 


increase  in  May. 

The  measure  is  the  union’s  way  of 
addressing  declining  membership  and 
increasing  money  problems. 

Guild  president  Charles  Dale  said 
the  union  needs  to  organize  new 
members  to  meet  financial  strains  that 
he  blamed  mainly  on  industrywide 
staff  reductions. 

Projections  say  that  full  dues-pay- 
ing  members  will  decline  by  about 
1,000  this  year  to  about  27,000.  The 
union  still  claims  33,000  members  and 
40,000  represented  employees.  Union 
officials  blame  the  economy  for  un¬ 
dermining  its  membership  base. 
Members  who  are  laid  off  remain 
members  but  pay  only  token  dues  of 
100  a  month. 

Consequently,  the  union’s  finances 
have  been  weakening.  The  union 
ended  its  fiscal  year  March  3 1  with  a 
$76,000  deficit.  Its  current  $4.8  mil¬ 
lion  budget  includes  a  $98,000  deficit. 

A  key  factor  was  the  five-month 
strike  against  the  Daily  News.  By  the 
time  it  ended  last  March,  strike  bene¬ 
fits  and  “innovative  strategies’’  from 
a  boycott  campaign  had  drained  more 
than  $1.5  million  from  the  defense 
fund.  The  fund  ended  the  fiscal  year 
with  a  $1.2  million  operating  loss, 
though  its  net  worth  was  $6.7  million. 

Last  year  when  the  hemorrhaging 
defense  fund  fell  below  a  designated 
level  under  the  drain  of  the  Daily 
News  strike,  the  organizing  fund  was 
tapped  to  replenish  it.  That  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  organizing  fund’s  $2 14,000 
operating  loss  last  fiscal  year.  Its  net 
worth  fell  36%  to  $382,000,  compared 
with  the  year  before. 

“While  something  needs  to  be 
done,  not  everybody  agrees  on  how  to 
do  it,’’  said  Carol  Przybyszewski,  a 
vice  president  who  voted  against  the 
dues  increase.  “Because  of  the  reces¬ 
sion,  I  feel  members  can’t  afford 
another  dollar.’’ 

A  sales  representative  at  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Times,  Przybyszewski  said  she 
would  support  the  increase  if  it  were 
temporary  or  if  it  were  from  local 
union  treasuries.  She  anticipated  it 
would  not  pass  in  its  current  form. 

Asked  about  the  seriousness  of  the 
union’s  fiscal  plight,  union  president 
Dale  said,  “Is  it  fatal?  No  it’s  a  tem¬ 
porary  thing,  just  as  we  hope  the 
recession  is  a  temporary  thing.  If  the 
dollar  doesn’t  go  through,  it’s  not  the 
end  of  the  world.” 


He  made  no  predictions  on  the  out¬ 
come,  but  said  that,  if  the  dues  hike 
fails,  the  deficit  would  increase  or 
union  organizing  would  decrease. 

While  employers  and  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  are  making 
organizing  difficult.  Dale  said,  the 
demand  remains. 

“We’re  not  having  any  diminution 
in  the  number  of  people  coming  to  us 
and  saying  they  want  to  be  orga¬ 
nized,”  he  said. 

Under  this  year’s  budget  proposal, 
the  organizing  fund  is  slated  for  a 
150%  increase,  to  $400,000. 

The  defense  fund  was  cut  by  60%  to 
$160,000  this  year,  and  was  expected 
to  take  several  years  to  replenish. 

Guild  members 
want  to  punish 
picket  crossers 

Newspaper  Guild  members  who 
walked  picket  lines  during  a  five- 
month  strike  against  the  New  York 
Daily  News  want  to  punish  their 
brethren  who  betrayed  them  by 
returning  to  work. 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
prosecution  of  its  kind,  union  mem¬ 
bers  have  filed  charges  under  union 
bylaws  against  more  than  140  mem¬ 
bers  who  crossed  picket  lines  during  a 
violent  strike  that  nearly  killed  the 
paper. 

“They  violated  the  union’s  by¬ 
laws  .  .  .  and  constitution  by  cross¬ 
ing  its  own  picket  line,”  said  reporter 
Jerry  Capeci,  who  was  one  of  those 
who  filed  charges.  “I  feel  that  by 
betraying  fellow  union  members,  they 
prolonged  the  strike  and  turned  a 
four-  to  six-week  strike  into  a  five- 
month  strike,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
entire  union. 

“Once  these  people  admit  their 
guilt  and  pay  their  fines,  then  we  can 
both  go  about  the  business  of  recon¬ 
ciliation  and  becoming  the  number- 
one  New  York  tabloid  again,”  Capeci 
said. 

Attorney  Michael  Bernstein,  who 
is  representing  most  of  those  charged, 
said  in  a  statement,  “The  strike  is 
now  over.  Everybody  recognizes  the 
need  to  put  this  all  behind  us.. ..Why 
the  Guild  is  now  attempting  to  fine 
and  otherwise  discipline  what  may  be 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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The  New  Curmudgeon _ 

By  Thomas  Winship 

Hall  of  Fame  for  passion  in  the  news  business 


We  have  awards  for  every  imagin¬ 
able  skill  in  journalism. 

These  days  we  need  yet  another 
one  —  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  passion  in 
the  news  business.  Eligible  for  this 
“passion”  award  is  a  person,  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  a  television  program  that 
displays  a  special  caring  for  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  the  news  business  or  a  particu¬ 
lar  zeal  for  pursuing  a  difficult  story  to 
the  end. 

Nominee  No.  1  is  Katharine  Gra¬ 
ham,  the  just-retired  CEO  of  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  Here  is  an 
untold  story.  The  time  was  an  early 
Saturday  morning  in  1980,  two  days 
before  the  ASNE  convention  was  to 
begin  in  Washington.  Winship  was 
president  and  Post  executive  editor 
Ben  Bradlee  was  program  chairman. 
The  Janet  Cooke  bombshell  had  just 
exploded  over  the  Post  newsroom. 

Cooke  had  written  a  gripping  story 
about  a  10-year-old  heroin  addict.  It 
was  a  walk-away  winner  of  a  Pulitzer 
Prize.  Only  trouble  —  Post  reporter 


Cooke  had  fabricated  her  story. 
There  was  no  such  10-year-old,  and 
the  Post,  in  deepest  embarrassment, 
was  forced  publicly  to  return  the 
Pulitzer.  It  was  a  black  eye  for  the 
Post,  the  Pulitzer  Advisory  commit¬ 
tee,  and  the  press  in  general. 

The  phone  rang  in  my  Capitol  Hil¬ 
ton  Hotel  room.  It  was  Mrs.  Graham. 

“Tom,  have  you  scheduled  a  con¬ 
vention  session  on  the  Janet  Cooke 
controversy?”  she  asked. 

Winship:  “No  we  haven’t,  and  the 
program  is  tight  as  a  drum.” 

Graham:  “You’ll  be  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  industry  if  you  don’t  get  it 
on  the  program.  I  personally  dread  it, 
but  it  is  the  big  ethical  issue  of  the 
moment.  You  had  better  find  the 
time.” 

We  did.  At  a  special  early-bird 
meeting  a  couple  of  days  later,  some 
600  bleary-eyed  editors  and  wives 
piled  into  a  big  conference  room  to 


(Winship  is  president  of  the  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists  in  Reston,  Va., 
after  20  years  as  editor  of  the  Boston 
Glohe.  His  column  appears  on  a 
monthly  basis.) 


listen  to  the  Post  ombudsman  and 
Bradlee  bare  their  chest,  confess  and 
apologize  all  over  the  place  and  get 
pummeled  to  bits.  It  was  a  session 
attendants  always  will  remember. 

It  never  would  have  happened  were 
it  not  for  a  gutsy,  clearheaded 
Katharine  Graham  who  believed 
integrity  in  the  news  business  comes 
first,  even  when  it  hurts.  Hand  the 
first  Passion  Award  to  Mrs.  Graham. 

Nomination  No.  2  goes  to  Public 
Television’s  Bill  Moyers  and  his 
reporter  cohort  Bob  Parry  for  keeping 
the  print  press’s  feet  to  the  fire  on  the 
Iran-contra  story.  The  U.S.  press  lost 
the  story  to  a  Beirut  weekly  at  birth, 
then  Congress  blew  it  the  first  time 
out  when  Oliver  North  wiped  out  the 
senators  and  the  Washington  press 
took  a  powder.  Recently  Columbia 
University  Professor  Gary  Sick  and 
the  Moyer-Parry  team  on  Frontline 
breathed  new  life  into  the  most  scan¬ 
dalous  of  Iran-contra  intrigues,  the 
so-called  “October  Surprise”  story. 


The  allegation  hanging  out  there  is 
that  the  late  William  J.  Casey  on 
behalf  of  the  Reagan-Bush  campaign 
struck  a  deal  with  Iran  to  withhold 
release  of  the  hostages  until  after 
President  Reagan  took  office  on  Jan. 
21,  1981.  The  hostages  were  released 
five  minutes  after  he  was  sworn  in. 

The  House  leadership  has  now 
promised  a  “preliminary  staff  investi¬ 
gation”  inquiry  into  the  resurrected 
charge.  Here  is  more  mud  in  our  eyes, 
if  the  press  fails  again  to  sort  out  the 
Iran-contra  episode  once  and  for  all. 

Bill  Moyers  and  Bob  Parry,  go  get 
’em.  You  just  might  drag  the  print 
press  along  with  you. 

Nomination  No.  3  goes  to  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  Mary  McGrory  who 
has  set  a  high  standard  for  how  more 
newspapers  should  cover  the  great 
domestic  crisis,  the  near  collapse  of 
our  public  education  system.  Re¬ 
cently  McGrory,  who  still  uses  her 
legs  instead  of  her  thumb  in  writing 
her  columns,  spent  from  9  a.m.  to  late 
afternoon  inside  the  Chelsea,  Mass., 
elementary  classrooms,  listening  and 
talking  with  the  children. 

She  wanted  to  find  out  how  the  bold 


takeover  of  the  Chelsea  public  school 
system  by  Boston  University  was 
working  out.  Her  column  was  a  poi¬ 
gnant  example  of  an  often  neglected 
reporting  technique:  Cover  education 
by  sitting  inside  school  buildings,  not 
outside  closed  school  committee 
board  meetings  or  by  pouring  out 
reams  of  statistics. 

In  passing,  salutes  also  to  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  whose  educa¬ 
tion  writer  Guy  Kelly  did  a  documen¬ 
tary  based  on  three  weeks  inside  a 
Denver  classroom.  That  paper,  inci¬ 
dentally,  has  increased  its  education 
reporting  staff  from  two  to  four. 

Nomination  No.  4  should  go  to 
Newton  N.  Minow,  director  of  the 
Annenberg  Washington  Program  in 
Communications  Policy,  for  his  tow¬ 
ering  speech  on  the  thirtieth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  television  is  a  “vast  waste¬ 
land”  speech,  at  the  Gannett  Founda¬ 
tion  Media  Center  last  month. 

It  was  a  masterful  assemblage  of  tv 
facts  and  an  inspiring  call  to  arms.  He 
said:  “Today  that  1961  speech  is 
remembered  for  two  words,  but  not 
the  two  words  I  intended  to  be 
remembered.  The  words  we  tried  to 
advance  were  public  interest.  To  me, 
the  public  interest  meant,  and  still 
means,  that  we  should  constantly  ask. 
What  can  television  do  for  our  coun¬ 
try?  For  the  common  good?  For  the 
American  people?” 

He  urged  public  television  to 
become  “just  as  much  a  public  com¬ 
mitment  as  our  public  libraries,  hospi¬ 
tals,  parks,  schools  and  universities,” 
and  advanced  tough,  practical  ideas 
for  financing  better  educational  pro¬ 
gramming  and  better  use  of  tv  in  poli¬ 
tics. 

Newt  Minow’s  talk,  a  wake-up 
call  —  must  reading  for  all  jour¬ 
nalists  —  is  pure,  hardheaded  pas- 


Bill  Moyers  and  Bob  Parry,  go  get  ’em.  You  just 
might  drag  the  print  press  aiong  with  you. 
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sion  for  more  public  consciousness  in  the  media. 

The  last  Passion  Award  nomination  at  this  writing  goes 
to  Professor  Jay  Rosen,  who  teaches  journalism  at  New 
York  University.  Jay  challenges  journalistic  assumptions 
all  over  the  lot  these  days.  The  press,  he  argues,  is  all  wet 
when  it  assumes  there  is  a  “public  out  there”  just  waiting 
to  be  entranced,  educated  and  informed  by  the  press.  He 
questions  whether  there  is  a  public  which  gives  a  damn 
about  what  the  press  says. 

If  newspapers  want  to  survive  and  flourish,  he  says, 
they  had  better  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  “form”  the  public. 
He  cites  Knight-Ridder’s  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger- 
Enquirer.  The  paper  wrote  a  powerful  series  called 
“Columbus  Beyond  2000”  identifying  the  civic  ills  of  the 
region.  The  series  was  greeted  with  yawns. 

So  the  paper’s  editor,  with  the  encouragement  of  KR 
chairman  James  Batten  and  the  Kettering  Foundation, 
went  out  and  created  a  public  town  meeting  “to  turn  up  the 
heat  on  local  government.” 

The  meeting  developed  into  an  ongoing  community 
reform  effort.  Needless  to  say,  the  enterprise  became 
controversial  within  the  paper,  but  Batten  proclaims  the 
project  a  success.  For  he  is  convinced  that,  if  communities 
decay,  so  will  the  newspaper  business. 

The  question  becomes,  Rosen  adds,  “What  new  forms 
of  risk  should  the  newspaper  be  willing  to  suffer  to  recon¬ 
nect  itself  to  people’s  lives?” 

Let’s  have  it  for  Katharine  Graham,  Bill  Moyers,  Bob 
Parry,  Mary  McGrory,  Newton  Minow  and  Jay  Rosen 
who  care  so  deeply  about  the  cutting-edge  issues  of  the 
people  and  the  press,  and  how  they  depend  upon  each 
other. 

There  are  other  Passion  Award  candidates  out  there. 
Please  send  me  their  names. 


Wall  Street  Journal  loses 
$2.25  million  libel  judgment 

A  Cook  County  (Ill.)  Circuit  Court  jury  awarded  $2.25 
million  to  a  former  G.D.  Searle  &  Co.  executive  who  said 
he  was  libeled  in  a  Wall  Street  Journal  story  15  years  ago. 

The  libel  judgment  May  22  against  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.,  the  Journal’s  publisher,  is  considered  unusually 
high  because  the  jury  said  the  entire  award  was  for 
actual  damages  suffered  by  the  executive,  Robert  A. 
Crinkley. 

Its  award  identified  $871,000  as  lost  earnings,  $I  million 
for  damage  to  his  reputation,  and  $354,000  for  “personal 
humiliation”  suffered  because  of  the  article. 

In  court,  Crinkley’s  attorney,  Joseph  Michael  O’Cal¬ 
laghan,  contended  that  the  article  had  destroyed  Crink¬ 
ley’s  career.  After  the  article  appeared,  the  lawyer  said, 
Crinkley  was  unable  to  find  an  appropriate  executive  job 
despite  sending  out  more  than  400  r6sum6s. 

The  April  26,  1976,  article  quoted  a  Searle  spokesman 
interviewed  at  the  firm’s  annual  meeting  as  saying  that 
Crinkley,  who  was  president  of  the  company’s  radio¬ 
graphics  division,  had  quit  the  corporation  because  he  had 
been  involved  in  illegal  payoffs  to  foreign  governments 
that  were  then  being  investigated  by  Searle. 

However,  the  day  the  unbylined  article  appeared,  the 
spokesman  called  the  Journal  to  deny  having  made  the 
statements  to  the  reporter,  David  Eisner.  Eisner,  who  now 
works  at  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  not  a  defendant  in  the 
libel  suit. 

In  its  April  27,  1976,  editions,  the  Journal  published  a 
correction,  quoting  the  spokesman  as  saying  that  Crinkley 
was  not  involved  in  illegal  payoffs. 
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Editor  &  Publisher 

U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

5/28/91 

5/21/91  5/29/90t  1 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

8.75 

8.75 

10.125 

A.H.  Belo  Corp.  (NY) 

30.75 

31.00 

35.625 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

444.50 

445.50 

595.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

20.75 

20.625 

19.375 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.(NY) 

27.875 

27.625 

28.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

42.625 

41.875 

40.625 

Knight  Bidder  Inc.  (NY) 

52.75 

53.50 

49.25 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

28.50 

29.75 

24.75 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

21.75 

21.50 

18.625 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

18.50 

18.875 

29.125 

Multimedia  Inc.*  (OTC) 

27.625 

27.625 

27.17 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

22.625 

23.125 

24.375 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC) 

16.00 

15.00 

20.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

25.00 

25.75 

25.25 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

21.375 

22.125 

18.50 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

29.375 

29.125 

32.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

44.75 

46.25 

43.125 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

212.50 

215.00 

259.00 

*3  for  1  stock  spilt 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

5/28/91 

5/21/91  5/29/90t  1 

McLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

10.625 

10.50 

9.125 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

12.25 

12.125 

11.75 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

18.125 

18.375 

11.00 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.875 

19.125 

23.50 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.50 

15.875 

14.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

18.00 

17.375 

22.75 

Torstar  Corp.  (a) 

23.625 

23.875 

26.75 

Pearson  (b) 

7.61 

7.55 

7.14 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

13.50 

12.875 

15.75 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  Doilars 

(b)  Quote  Is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.S.  Dollars 

1  t  May  28, 1990  was  a  holiday.  Quotes  listed  are  from  the  next  business  day.  May  I 

1  29,  1990. 

1  Prepared  for  E&P  by  Werthehn  Schroder  &  Company  Inc. 

However,  the  correction  also  said  that  a  spokesman  for 
the  company  had  previously  linked  the  payments  and 
resignations  for  a  story  in  an  earlier  edition. 

In  his  closing  argument,  Dow  Jones’  Chicago  attorney, 
Michael  Conway,  argued  that  the  Searle  spokesman  had 
intentionally  misled  the  Journal  reporter. 

“[The  spokesman’s]  job  was  to  tell  reporters  what  he 
thought  Searle  wanted  to  disclose.  Why  would  he 
[reporter  Eisner]  make  up  a  story  about  a  person  he  never 
heard  of?”  Conway  said. 

In  his  closing  argument,  Crinkley’s  attorney  maintained 
that  Eisner  had  gone  to  the  company’s  annual  “with  a 
story  already  in  mind.” 

Attorney  O’Callaghan  charged  that  neither  Eisner  nor 
anyone  from  the  Journal  tried  to  contact  Crinkley  to  check 
the  story. 

Dow  Jones  has  not  decided  whether  to  appeal  the  judg¬ 
ment. 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


John  Kirkpatrick  Joyce  Harr  N.  Don 


John  A.  Kirkpatrick,  assistant 
managing  editor/news  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  been 
appointed  editor  of  The  Patriot  and 
Evening  News  of  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Before  joining  the  Examiner,  Kirk¬ 
patrick  had  worked  at  the  Evening 
Sun  of  Hanover,  Pa.,  and  had  served 
as  city  editor  of  the  Post-Standard  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  and  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  Advocate  of  Greenville, 
Ohio. 

*  *  * 

Kate  Coleman  has  been  named 
director  of  creative  and  marketing 
services  at  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury  News.  In  this  newly  created 
position,  she  will  have  responsibility 
for  the  marketing  services,  promotion 
and  public  relations,  and  advertising 
art  departments. 

Coleman  is  the  former  marketing 
director  for  the  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  where  she  directed  corporate 
marketing,  including  sales  promo¬ 
tion,  research  and  community  rela¬ 
tions.  Prior  to  that,  she  had  worked  as 
promotion  manager  for  the  Tribune’s 
now-defunct  East  bay  Today  edition. 
She  also  had  been  affiliated  with  the 
Phoenix  Gazette  and  Arizona  Today 
newspapers  as  a  copywriter,  audio¬ 
visual  producer  and  publications  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  ♦  * 

Geri  Throne,  formerly  assistant 
metro  editor  at  the  Orlando  (Fla.) 
Sentinel,  has  been  named  deputy 
business  news  editor  at  the  newspa¬ 
per.  She  succeeds  Jodi  Schneider, 
who  recently  was  named  executive 
business  editor. 

Throne  joined  the  newspaper  as  a 
reporter  in  1981. 

* 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Den¬ 
ver  has  announced  the  following  staff 
changes. 

Dave  Buckey,  controller  of  the 
News  for  the  past  eight  years,  has 


Wycliff 

been  promoted  to  vice  president  of 
finance.  In  this  position,  he  will  man¬ 
age  the  newspaper’s  accounting  and 
financial  planning  activities  and  will 
oversee  the  information  services 
department. 

Buckey  previously  had  worked  as 
controller  at  the  Stuart  (Fla.)  News. 

In  the  editorial  department,  Susan 
Gilbert,  formerly  a  photo  editor  at 
Newsday  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  has 
been  named  director  of  photography 
and  Jack  McElroy,  managing  editor 
of  the  Albuquerque  (N.M.)  Tribune, 
has  been  named  special  projects  edi¬ 
tor. 

Gilbert  previously  had  worked  as  a 
photographer  for  Newsday.  Prior  to 
joining  the  New  York  paper,  she  had 
worked  as  a  staff  photographer  for  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  as  a 
free-lance  photographer  for  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
the  Washington  Post  and  other  publi¬ 
cations. 

McElroy  previously  had  served  as 
a  reporter,  assistant  city  editor,  city 
editor  and  assistant  managing  editor 
at  the  Albuquerque  paper. 

*  ♦  * 

Janice  K.  Earheart  has  been 
named  director  of  finance  for  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  Co.  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  publisher  of  the 
Knoxville  News-Sentinel  and  the 
Knoxville  Journal.  In  her  new  posi¬ 
tion,  she  has  responsibility  for  all 
accounting  functions,  data  processing 
and  human  resources.  She  succeeds 
Dale  West,  controller  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who  recently  resigned. 

Since  1986,  Earheart  had  worked  as 
director  of  financial  analysis  for 
Scripps  Howard,  parent  company  of 
the  News-Sentinel  Co.  She  joined  the 
corporate  office  in  Cincinnati  as  a 
staff  accountant  in  1983. 

*  *  * 

Heldon  “Bud”  Barth,  formerly 
assistant  sports  editor  at  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  &  Gazette,  has 
been  promoted  to  sports  editor  at  the 
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newspaper.  He  succeeds  John  F. 
Buckley,  who  recently  retired. 

Barth  previously  had  served  as 
sports  reporter,  reporter  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  Southbridge,  Mass.,  bureau,  and 
chief  reporter  at  the  office  in  Webster, 
Mass. 

*  *  * 

Joyce  Harr,  editor  of  the  Palm 
Beach  (Fla.)  Daily  News  and  Palm 
Beach  Life  magazine,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  both  publications. 
She  succeeds  Agnes  Ash,  who 
recently  announced  her  retirement. 

Before  being  named  editor  of  the 
magazine  in  1988,  Harr  had  been 
assistant  features  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  and  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel.  Previous  positions  include  fea¬ 
tures  editor  of  the  Palm  Beach  Post  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  News  and  reporter 
for  the  Times-West  Virginian  of  Fair¬ 
mont,  W.Va. 

*  * 

N.  Don  Wycliff,  deputy  editorial 
page  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
has  been  promoted  to  editorial  page 
editor.  He  succeeds  Lois  Wille,  who 
recently  retired. 

Before  joining  the  Tribune  in  1990, 
Wycliff  had  served  as  Week  in 
Review  editor  and  later  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  board  at  the  New  York  Times.  He 
also  has  held  positions  at  the  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Daily  News,  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times. 

*  *  * 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  has  named 
P.J.  Bednarski  acting  entertainment 
editor,  Lon  Grahnke  television  critic 
and  Wynne  Delacoma  classical 
music  critic. 

Bednarski  has  worked  for  the 
newspaper  as  a  business  staff  writer, 
television  critic,  assistant  editor  of 
the  special  section  Sizzle!  and  on  the 
paper’s  financial  page.  Prior  tojoining 
the  Sun-Times  in  1983,  he  covered  the 
television  beat  for  USA  Today. 

Grahnke  has  worked  at  the  Sun- 
Times  since  1982  in  several  positions, 
including  deputy  features  editor/ 
entertainment  editor,  copy  editor  in 
the  features  department,  editor  of  the 
special  sections  Weekender, 
WeekendPlus  and  Sunday  Arts  & 
Show. 

Delacoma  previously  had  worked 
as  arts  critic,  features  staff  writer  and 
free-lance  arts  writer. 
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Arnaud  de  Borchgrave  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  as  editor  in 
chief  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times 
and  Insight  magazine. 

He  will  be  succeeded  at  the 
Washington  Times  by  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Wesley  Pruden,  who  will  retain 
both  titles,  and  at  Insight  by  managing 
editor  Kirk  Oberfeld,  who  also  will 
retain  both  titles. 

JosETTE  Sheeran  Shiner,  deputy 
managing  editor  at  the  Times,  will 
assume  additional  newsroom  man- 
I  agement  and  operations  responsibili- 
N  ties  as  part  of  the  realignment. 

E  Prior  to  joining  the  Times  in  1985, 
de  Borchgrave  was  a  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent.  He  will  continue  with  the 
newspaper  as  editor  at  large ,  pursuing 
international  stories  as  he  did  when  he 
was  chief  foreign  correspondent  for 
Newsweek  magazine. 

Pruden  joined  the  Times  as  chief 
political  correspondent  two  months 
after  the  paper’s  founding  in  1982. 
He  became  assistant  managing  editor 
the  following  year  and  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1985.  He  plans  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  thrice-weekly  column. 

Shiner  joined  the  Times  in  1982 
as  editor  of  the  paper’s  Life  section, 
which  she  designed.  She  was  named 
deputy  managing  editor  in  1985. 

Oberfeld  joined  the  Times  in  1982 
and  has  held  positions  which  include 
assistant  managing  editor  for  fea¬ 
tures,  graphics  and  photography.  She 
was  editor  of  the  Times’  national  edi¬ 
tion  before  overseeing  development 
of  Insight  in  1985. 

♦  *  ♦ 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  reporting  staff 
changes. 

Dean  Murphy,  a  suburban  reporter 
based  in  Los  Angeles,  has  joined  the 
metro  staff  where  he  will  serve  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter  on  the 
city  desk. 

■  Murphy,  who  has  worked  at  the 
,  Times  since  1984,  previously  had 
^  served  as  an  editorial  assistant  at  For¬ 
eign  Policy  magazine  and  as  a 
researcher  at  the  Washington  Post.  In 
addition,  he  has  held  positions  at  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer,  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  News  Journal  and  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

Glenn  Bunting,  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  based  in  Los  Angeles, 
has  been  moved  to  the  Washington 
bureau  where  he  will  cover  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  congressional  delegation  and 
other  subjects. 

Bunting,  who  has  been  with  the 
Times  since  1985,  previously  had 
worked  as  a  reporter  and  editor  at  the 
Observer  Newspapers  in  suburban 
Detroit  and  as  a  reporter  at  the  San 
Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  News. 


Dan  Morain,  a  reporter  in  the  San 
Francisco  bureau,  has  been  moved  to 
the  Sacramento  bureau  where  as  cen¬ 
tral  California  correspondent  he  will 
write  news  and  feature  stories  about 
the  Central  Valley  and  the  Sierra 
Nevada. 

Morain,  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  Times  since  1981,  previously  had 
worked  at  the  Los  Angeles  Herald 
Examiner,  the  Daily  News  of  Long¬ 
view,  Wash.,  the  Oceanside  (Calif.) 
Blade-Tribune,  the  Madera  (Calif.) 
Tribune  and  the  Areata  (Calif.) 
Union. 

Richard  C.  Paddock  has  been 
moved  from  the  Sacramento  bureau 
to  San  Francisco  where  as  a  Northern 
California  correspondent  he  will  be 
responsible  for  news  and  feature  cov¬ 
erage  throughout  Northern  California. 

Paddock,  who  has  worked  for  the 
Times  since  1977,  previously  had 
worked  at  the  Sacramento  (Calif.) 
Bee. 

Jennifer  Warren  has  been  moved 
from  the  Riverside/San  Bernardino 
counties  bureaus  to  northern  Califor¬ 
nia  where  as  a  Northern  California 
correspondent  she  will  be  responsible 
for  news  and  feature  coverage  in  that 
region. 

Warren,  who  has  been  with  the 
Times  since  1983,  previously  had 
worked  for  Bay  City  News  Service  in 
San  Francisco,  the  Times- Advocate 
in  Escondido  and  the  La  Jolla  (Calif.) 
Light. 

John  Hurst,  a  state  correspondent 
based  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
moved  to  the  Sacramento  bureau 
where  he  will  cover  state  government 
with  an  emphasis  on  investigative 
reporting. 

Hurst,  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  Times  since  1976,  previously  had 
worked  at  the  Redding  (Calif.) 
Record-Searchlight  and  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

The  San  Diego  and  Orange  County 
editions,  which  have  traditionally 
shared  one  reporting  position  in  the 


Sacramento  bureau,  now  will  have 
one  reporter  each.  Ralph  Frammo- 
LINO  will  report  for  San  Diego  County 
and  Eric  Bailey  for  Orange  County. 

Frammolino  has  been  with  the 
Times  since  1983.  Previously,  he  had 
worked  for  the  Dallas  Times-Herald. 

Bailey  has  been  at  the  Times  since 
1983. 

Miles  Corwin,  correspondent  in 
the  Santa  Barbara  bureau,  has  been 
moved  to  the  general  assignment  staff 
on  the  city  desk  for  the  summer  and 
the  bureau  will  be  closed.  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  County  news  will  be  covered  out 
of  the  Los  Angeles  and  Ventura 
County  offices. 

Corwin,  who  has  been  employed  by 
the  Times  since  1981,  previously  had 
worked  for  the  South  Bay  (Calif.) 
Daily  Breeze,  the  St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat  and  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News. 

In  addition,  beginning  early  1992, 
city  editor  Peter  H.  King  will  write  a 
twice-weekly  local  column,  alternat¬ 
ing  with  Bill  Boyarsky  and  Al  Mar¬ 
tinez. 

King,  who  has  worked  as  both  a 
reporter  and  editor  for  the  Times 
since  joining  the  paper  in  1981,  previ¬ 
ously  had  worked  at  the  San  Luis 
Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune , 
the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 

Media  contact 
named  at  AARP 

Robert  DeFillippo  has  been  named 
director  of  public  affairs  in  the  com¬ 
munications  division  of  the  American 
Association  of  Retired  Persons 
(AARP),  headquartered  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

DeFillippo  is  a  one-time  New  York 
state  newspaper  reporter  and  editor 
and  most  recently  was  executive  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  AARP’s 
membership  division. 
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lAPA  report: 

Governments,  drug  lords  seek  press  censorship 


As  democracy  spreads  around  the  hemisphere,  it  is  now 
elected  governments  who  seek  to  control  the  press  by 
legislation  and  drug  lords  who  censor  by  murder,  the  Inter 
American  Press  Association  says. 

Its  annual  report  lists  the  murders,  bombings,  kidnap¬ 
pings  and  legislative  and  bureaucratic  tactics  used  to  con¬ 
trol  the  press.  A  country-by-country  summary  follows. 

Argentina 

The  Legislature  tried  to  subpoena  Luis  Beldi  of  El 
Cronista  Commercial  to  testify.  Reporters  for  Noticias 
Argentinas,  the  national  news  agency,  were  beaten.  A  bill 
to  license  journalists  is  pending  in  Buenos  Aires  and 
another  is  planned  for  the  national  Legislature.  The 
Legislature  overrode  a  veto  to  exempt  newspapers  and 
magazines  from  a  value-added  tax,  and  a  provincial  court 
ruled  a  journalist  had  a  right  to  keep  sources  confidential. 

Aruba,  Netherlands  Antilles 

With  full  press  freedom,  there  is  discussion  about 
whether  to  withhold  publication  of  information  that 
authorities  say  endangers  a  drug  investigation. 

Bolivia 

The  home  of  a  manager  at  El  Diario  in  La  Paz  was 
bombed  in  March  and  a  reporter  from  Los  Tiempos  in 
Cochabamba  was  attacked  last  August.  Journalists'  labor 
unions  went  on  strike  to  protest  a  non-journalist  being 
named  director  of  a  La  Paz  television  station,  a  job 
reserved  for  journalists.  The  national  union  of  press  work¬ 
ers  approved  a  code  of  ethics  and  an  educational  corre¬ 
spondence  course  for  journalists. 

Brazil 

A  government  justice  commission  is  planning  changes 
in  the  press  law  and  a  commission  of  the  national  bar  is 
also  drafting  a  new  law. 

The  National  Newspaper  Association,  believing  the 
nation  favors  a  press  law,  is  trying  to  eliminate  penalties 
such  as  jail.  It  says  the  greatest  legal  threat  to  press 
freedom  is  the  delegation  of  powers  over  the  media  to  local 
judges. 

For  instance.  Congress  included  in  a  child  protection 
law  provisions  for  judges  to  confiscate  newspapers  and 
silence  broadcast  outlets. 

There  is  debate  over  whether  the  law  requires  journal¬ 
ists  to  have  a  university  degree.  Newspapers  oppose  such 
a  requirement  but  do  not  oppose  the  current  legal  right  to 
reply. 

The  government  froze  prices  in  January,  including  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising  prices,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
raised  prices  on  electricity  and  transportation  and  employ¬ 
ers  had  to  pay  more  to  employees  to  compensate  for 
inflation.  While  some  price  restrictions  were  relaxed, 
newspapers  fear  the  precedent  of  government  interven¬ 
tion  in  their  financial  activity  could  be  used  as  an  excuse  to 
punish  them  for  their  journalism. 

A  court  reopened  the  investigation  into  the  1989  murder 
of  Maria  Nilce  de  Magalhaes,  who  had  been  outspoken 
against  organized  crime. 

Canada 

While  no  official  actions  affect  press  freedom,  reporters 
at  El  Popular  in  Toronto  have  been  threatened  after  writ¬ 
ing  stories  about  Colombian  drug  traffickers. 

Chile 

A  popularly  elected  president  has  restored  press  free¬ 


dom.  Yet  laws  remained  on  the  books  restricting  journal¬ 
ists  and  writers,  nearly  12  of  whom  were  being  prosecuted 
in  military  courts.  President  Patricio  Aylwin  repealed 
many  of  the  laws  and  transferred  some  cases  to  civilian 
courts  so  that  no  journalists  face  legal  action. 

One  press  law  reduced  penalties  from  jail  to  fines. 

A  commission  is  studying  a  new  press  law.  It  proposes: 
free  expression  be  a  fundamental  right,  banning  censor¬ 
ship,  punishing  press  abuses  as  misdemeanors,  banning 
discrimination  in  access  to  information  or  to  publishing 
materials,  giving  journalists  the  right  to  protect  sources. 
The  proposal  retains  the  current  right  of  reply  and  require¬ 
ments  that  journalists  hold  a  college  degree  unless  they 
work  for  small  news  outlets.  It  also  limits  editorships  to 
Chileans  and  limits  foreign  ownership  of  media  companies 
to  15%. 

The  murder  of  Sen.  Jaime  Guzmdn,  Ercilla  magazine 
columnist  and  founder  of  Que  Pasa  magazine,  heightened 
fears  of  terrorism. 

Colombia 

El  Tiempo  news  editor  Francisco  Santos  Calderdn 
remained  captive  of  a  drug  gang,  as  does  Maruja  Pachdn, 
director  of  a  state  film  company.  The  gang  had  threatened 
to  kill  them.  [Since  the  report,  both  were  freed.] 

Diana  Turbay,  kidnapped  publisher  of  Hoy  por  Hoy, 
was  killed  in  January  when  police  tried  to  rescue  her  from 
drug  dealers.  Five  other  kidnapped  journalists  were  later 
released. 

A  left-wing  group  captured  three  television  crew  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  later  freed  with  messages. 

In  March  E!  Tiempo  agent  Henry  Dominguez  was  mur¬ 
dered,  allegedly  by  guerillas. 

A  pending  media  law  would  establish  the  right  to  report 
“true,  objective  and  timely”  information  and  create  a 
special  court  to  mediate  information  cases.  It  also  would 
limit  concentration  of  media  ownership. 

Costa  Rica 

The  law  requiring  journalists  to  be  licensed  remains,  and 
the  government  has  moved  to  tighten  press  controls.  Reg¬ 
ulations  published  in  November  require  publications  to 
register  and  provide  copies  of  issues  within  eight  days  to 
government  agencies. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  considering  action  against  La 
RepubHca  for  refusing,  as  many  papers  do,  an  ad  for 
adoption. 

Government  finance  officials  are  weighing  whether  to 
extend  to  newspapers  and  magazines  a  13%  sales  tax. 

Investigative  reporter  Lafitte  Fernandez  Rojas  of  La 
Nacion  was  attacked  while  on  a  family  outing  by  armed 
men.  There  have  been  no  arrests. 

Cuba 

The  national  press  remains  “totally  subject  to  govern¬ 
ment  control,”  and  the  government  has  intensified  its 
persecution  of  dissidents. 

Human  rights  activists  who  have  written  or  spoken  out 
have  been  sentenced  to  prison  on  charges  of  disseminating 
enemy  propaganda  or  rebellion,  with  a  “dramatic 
increase”  in  propaganda  trials  last  year. 

The  Communist  party  paper,  Granma,  routinely  reports 
on  trials  of  people  accused  of  illegal  association  or  of 
insulting  officials. 

Americas  Watch  listed  30  people  in  jail  for  expressing 
their  views  and  28  more  who  were  detained  on  similar 
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charges  but  whose  status  was  unclear. 

Hiram  Abf  Cobas  was  jailed  for  16  months  for  what  he 
said  to  a  U.S.  reporter. 

Cuban  journalist  Hubert  Jerez  Marino,  who  won 
lAPA’s  press  freedom  award  last  year,  was  jailed  in  1989 
for  talking  to  reporters.  In  Combinado  del  Este  prison 
he  started  a  hand-written  publication  and  was  punished  by 
transfer  to  a  maximum  security  jail  where  he  was  locked  in 
solit^  confinement.  He  was  freed  in  February  and  has 
continued  his  work. 

The  government  expelled  a  Mexican  Televisa  television 
crew  because  of  a  Televisa  report  out  of  Moscow  in  which 
Soviet  officials  criticized  the  Cuban  government. 

In  one  encouraging  sign,  journalists  union  president 
Julio  Garcia  Luis  told  an  interviewer  that  the  Cuban  media 
model  “no  longer  has  anything  to  offer”  and  urged 
reforming  the  official  media  to  “promot[e]  authentic  jour¬ 
nalism,  but  within  the  guidelines  of  the  sole  party.” 
Dominican  Republic 

Two  Puerto  Rican  preachers  were  silenced  when  the 
National  Commission  of  Public  Spectacles  and  Radio 
Broadcasting  deemed  their  radio  sermons  defamed  the 
Catholic  Church. 

A  bill  to  levy  customs  duties  and  taxes  on  newsprint  and 
publishing  equipment  died  in  the  Senate  but  threatened  to 
re-emerge  from  the  executive  branch. 

A  bill  approved  by  media  groups  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  recognizes  the  journalists’  association,  but  does 
not  require  membership,  and  establishes  an  institute  to 
protect  journalists. 

Ecuador 

Radio  station  Sucre  remains  off  the  air  since  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  President  Rodrigo  Boija  last  September  canceled 
its  frequency  for  allegedly  libelous  broadcasts.  Its  news¬ 
casts  are  broadcast  by  another  station. 

A  consumer  protection  law  passed  last  year  regulates 
advertising  and  establishes  a  three-person  committee  to 
oversee  compliance. 

El  Salvador 

lAPA  criticized  the  government’s  investigation  of  a 
February  fire  at  Diario  Latino  as  slow  and  lacking  dili¬ 
gence. 

Political  conflict,  an  active  revolution  and  clandestine 
groups  make  journalists’  work  difficult. 

Journalists  Jorge  Euceda  of  Diaro  Latino  and  Pedro 
Martinez  of  Semana  magazine  died  under  unknown  cir¬ 
cumstances  while  reporting  on  the  guerillas. 

None  of  the  murders  of  journalists  in  the  past  20  years 
has  been  solved. 

The  executive  branch  took  responsibility  from  the  mili¬ 
tary  for  disclosing  information  on  the  military. 

Late  last  year  Byron  Barrera  Ortiz  of  the  ACEN-CIAG 
news  agency  and  vice  president  of  the  Guatemalan  Jour¬ 
nalists  Association  was  wounded  in  a  machine-gun  attack 
while  driving.  His  wife  was  killed.  Barrera,  who  fled  to 
Costa  Rica,  has  accused  the  government  of  failing  to 
provide  freedom  of  expression. 

The  government  has  centralized  information  disclo¬ 
sures  and  clamped  down  on  information  from  lower-level 
officials. 

The  government,  along  with  Nicaragua’s,  banned  press 
coverage  of  Salvadoran  rebels  returning  missiles  to  Nica¬ 
raguan  representatives.  Foreign  correspondents  who 
ignored  the  order  were  held  for  two  hours  and  their  notes 
were  confiscated. 

In  February,  journalist  Hugo  Arce  was  cleared  of 
charges  he  possessed  drugs  and  ammunition.  He  said  the 
charges  were  a  frame-up  intended  by  police  to  intimidate 
him. 

While  Congress  is  debating  a  bill  that  would  require 


journalists  to  be  licensed,  the  government  canceled 
requirements  that  journalists  be  accredited  in  order  to  get 
information  from  government  agencies  and  that  journal¬ 
ists  get  passes  to  travel  in  guerilla  areas. 

Haiti 

The  press  atmosphere  has  improved  since  Jean  Ber¬ 
trand  Aristide  was  elected  president.  Foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  publications  circulate  freely,  but  an  “atmosphere  of 
intolerance”  remains  as  pro-government  groups  have 
threatened  journalists  who  criticize  the  government. 

The  January  1990  killing  of  radio  journalist  Jean  Wilfrid 
Destin  remains  unsolved. 

Honduras 

The  Legislature  is  considering  a  proposal  requiring  the 
media  to  report  on  educational,  health  and  cultural  pro¬ 
grams. 

Congress  approved  election  law  changes  banning  politi¬ 
cal  propaganda  for  months  before  elections.  It  later 
applied  the  measure  to  individuals  and  political  groups  but 
exempted  the  media. 

Earlier  this  year  journalist  Alfonso  Anariba  Calix  was 
charged  with  assault  by  the  chief  of  the  narcotics  bureau. 
The  journalist  said  he  was  the  victim  of  aggression. 

Jamaica 

The  island  nation’s  press  remains  free.  Last  September 
the  government  expanded  broadcasting  licenses,  bringing 
the  number  of  television  stations  to  two  and  radio  stations 
to  nine.  The  government  owns  one  television  and  two 
radio  stations. 

Mexico 

In  the  last  four  months  two  newspapers  were  closed, 
two  radio  programs  suspended,  ajoumalist  was  jailed  and 
many  journalists  said  they  were  physically  attacked  by 
state  and  local  officials. 

In  December  Enrique  Toledo  Coutiho,  editor  of  El 
Dta,  Verdad  Impresa,  in  Tuxtla  Gutierrez,  Chiapas,  was 
arrested  on  drug  charges,  and  his  paper  was  closed.  A 
presidential  commission  found  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy  by  federal  police  who  fabricated  evidence  to 
avenge  the  journalist’s  verbal  attacks  against  the  force. 

Periodico  Vertice  editor  Jose  Farias  Cerino  said  he  was 
attacked  by  Tabasco  state  judicial  police,  who  confiscated 
papers  and  threatened  him  if  the  paper  published  again. 

Mexico  City  radio  talk  show  host  Francisco  Huerta’s 
show  “Radidpolis”  was  canceled  after  callers  criticized 
the  government.  Government  regulators  refused  to  allow 
another  station  to  contract  with  him. 

In  Veracruz  state,  1 1  journalists  reported  being  attacked 
by  officials  in  the  last  four  months. 

In  Victoria  Tamaulipas,  the  police  chief  was  fired  after 
he  organized  attacks  on  a  journalist,  and  journalists  have 
accused  Hermosillo’s  police  chief  of  assaults. 

The  quasi-official  newsprint  company  PIPSA  has  lost  its 
monopoly  but  it  said  it  would  produce  for  export  and  was 
planning  a  new  plant. 

Nicaragua 

In  post-Sandinista  Nicaragua,  there  is  no  press  law,  no 
right  of  reply  and  no  requirement  for  journalists. 

Restrictions  have  been  dropped  on  ads  for  liquor, 
tobacco  and  exploitation  of  women. 

Yet  last  year  independent  Radio  Corporacidn  was 
bombed  and  the  Sandinista  station  Radio  La  Primerlsima 
was  destroyed  by  terrorists. 

Libel  and  slander  are  illegal  under  criminal  and  civil 
codes. 

Three  weeklies  have  appeared  in  the  last  year,  though 
one  has  ceased. 

When  the  media  protested  regulations  governing  radio 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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frequencies,  the  offending  provisions  were  removed. 

The  government’s  suspension  of  the  Sandinista  news 
program  Extravisidn  for  using  an  unauthorized  time  slot 
was  reversed  as  an  abuse  of  authority. 

Panama 

lAPA  says  press  freedom  continues  despite  press  laws 
enacted  by  the  former  Noriega  military  dictatorship  and 
used  by  authorities  against  journalists. 

El  Sigh  columnist  Dagoberto  Franco  was  arrested  after 
the  president  accused  him  of  libel.  He  was  released  on  bail 
but  is  harassed. 

El  Panamd-America  is  at  risk  from  debts  incurred  when 
the  former  Torrijos  government  shut  it  down,  expro¬ 
priated  it  and  mortgaged  its  assets.  The  former  owners,  the 
Arias  family,  retook  the  paper’s  headquarters  after  the 
U.S.  invasion  in  December  1989.  The  National  Bank  is  in 
court  trying  to  recover  debts  incurred  by  ERSA,  a  firm  the 
military  used  to  publish  other  newspapers. 

Government  ministers  are  drafting  a  press  law  that 
would  regulate  who  practices  journalism  and  establish 
criminal  punishment  for  libel. 

Paraguay 

ABC  Color  reporter  Hector  Guerm  was  investigating 
corruption  near  the  Brazilian  border  when  armed  motor¬ 
ists,  one  in  a  military  uniform,  gave  chase  after  his  ABC 
Color  vehicle.  Since  Guerm  and  other  staffers  received 
phone  threats,  police  stationed  armed  guards  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  office. 

A  soldier  fired  a  warning  shot  when  ABC  Color  photog¬ 
rapher  Jorge  Caceres  tried  to  photograph  the  home  of 
former  President  Alfredo  Stroessner.  Caceres  and  a  driver 
where  arrested  for  trespassing. 

lAPA  cited  “pockets  of  resistance’’  to  democracy  from 
elements  remaining  from  Stroessner’ s  autocratric  rule. 

Peru 

Cora  radio  journalist  Dora  Fernandez  Velasco’s  house 
was  bombed  by  persons  unknown. 

One  army  officer  was  indicted  and  another  was 
expected  to  be  in  the  1988  killing  of  Caretas  reporter  Hugo 
Bustfos,  who  was  on  his  way  to  cover  a  terrorist  attack. 

A  revolutionary  group  occupied  the  ANSA  news 
agency  offices  and  ordered  the  bureau  chief  to  transmit  a 
message.  The  same  group  broke  into  a  radio  station  to 
broadcast  a  45-minute  message. 

Several  provisions  in  a  new  penal  code  are  seen  as 
loopholes  that  could  be  used  to  control  the  press. 

Favoring  the  press.  Congress  revoked  a  decree  allowing 
the  government  to  withhold  the  names  of  soldiers  in  the 
guerrilla  zone,  and  an  agency  set  up  by  the  military  to 
control  the  media  is  scheduled  to  disband. 

Puerto  Rico 

Despite  their  freedom,  journalists  in  the  U.S.  territory 
have  limited  access  to  Gov.  Rafael  Hernandez  Colon. 

Newspapers  have  challenged  in  court  a  policy  allowing 
government  agencies  to  refuse  requests  for  information. 

Six  complaints  have  been  made  to  “what  appears  to  be 
official  policy  to  limit  press  access,”  lAPA  said,  but 
authorities  “use  subterfuges  such  as  ‘personal  security  of 
the  governor’  to  avoid  giving  information.” 

The  San  Juan  Star  demanded  receipts  from  personal 
trips  by  the  governor  and  secretary  of  justice.  After  a  court 
overruled  protests  invoking  “official  privilege”  and 
“security,”  the  two  released  copies  of  bills  with  key 
information  omitted. 


El  Vocero  has  been  active  legally.  It  went  to  court 
seeking  documents  from  the  water  authority  and  from  the 
construction  of  park  pavilion. 

United  States 

The  Reporters  Committee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press 
listed  135  Bush  administration  actions  to  limit  the  press  in 
one  year.  They  include  a  proposal  allowing  prosecution  of 
whistle-blowers  and  journalists  who  obtain  unauthorized 
information  from  computers  and  a  gag  order  barring  CNN 
from  airing  tapes  of  Manuel  Noriega’s  prison  phone  con¬ 
versations. 

Committee  director  Jane  Kirtley  accused  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  “draconian  restrictions,”  often  in  the  name  of 
national  security,  and  of  policies  aimed  at  “controlling  and 
manipulating  the  flow  of  news  and  information. 

“These  policies  threaten  to  erode  the  independence  of 
the  press  and  to  thwart  public  oversight  of  government 
activities,”  she  said. 

The  government,  bowing  to  a  $10  million  lawsuit, 
agreed  to  grant  Colombian  journalist  Patricia  Lara  a  U.S. 
visa  after  it  jailed  and  then  expelled  her  in  1986  because  of 
alleged  subversive  activity. 

Uruguay 

The  media  have  complained  of  discriminatory  policies 
in  placing  official  government  advertising  and  of  discrimi¬ 
natory  taxes  that  most  sharply  affect  smaller  media  com¬ 
panies. 

Economic  difficulties  have  closed  several  publications 
in  recent  months,  including  the  nation’s  oldest  paper,  El 
Dia,  three  weeklies  and  a  magazine. 

While  there  is  no  mandatory  licensing  of  journalists, 
there  is  a  right  of  reply  for  “inaccurate  or  offensive” 
reports. 

Venezuela 

While  the  press  is  generally  free,  a  government  commis¬ 
sion  is  considering  ways  to  regulate  “violence,  terror  and 
sex”  on  television. 

A  bill  introduced  in  February  would  regulate  political 
advertising  and  establish  a  council  to  oversee  information 
and  advertising  by  government  agencies. 

The  government  has  revived  plans  to  build  a  $572  mil¬ 
lion,  monopoly  newsprint  mill.  The  majority  owner,  U.S.- 
headquartered  Bowater  Inc.,  is  joined  by  the  government 
and  a  group  of  newspaper  publishers. 

The  government  and  media  are  at  odds  over  a  package 
of  economic  relief  measures  for  the  media.  Media  fear  that 
the  aid,  designed  to  offset  a  government  austerity  pro¬ 
gram,  will  be  used  to  control  them. 

Media  oppose  bill  aimed  at 
shieiding  aii  crime  victims 

An  Assembly  bill  that  would  prohibit  law  enforcement 
agencies  from  releasing  the  name  of  any  crime  victim  is 
being  opposed  by  the  California  First  Amendment  Coali¬ 
tion  (CFAC)  as  being  unnecessary. 

The  coalition,  which  is  supported  by  the  media  industry, 
points  out  that  the  state  Public  Records  Act  already  per¬ 
mits  police  agencies  to  withhold  any  information,  includ¬ 
ing  victims’  names  and  addresses,  if  there  is  a  danger  that 
release  of  the  information  would  put  them  in  jeopardy.  The 
act  imposes  an  automatic  prohibition  on  releasing  the 
addresses  of  victims  of  sexual  assault  or  child  abuse. 

CFAC  executive  director  Terry  Francke  noted  in  his 
letter  to  the  Assembly  Committee  on  Public  Safety  that  if 
the  press  or  victims’  interest  groups  were  barred  from 
access  to  victims’  addresses  in  crime  reports  they  would 
be  unable  to  learn  their  side  of  the  crime. 
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Appeals  court 
upholds  dismissal 
of  defamation  suit 

A  Michigan  Court  of  Appeals  has 
ruled  that  a  circuit  judge  was  right  to 
dismiss  a  defamation  and  invasion  of 
privacy  suit  against  the  Ann  Arbor 
News. 

The  appeals  court  said  the  disputed 
newspaper  article  was  a  fair  report  of 
a  judicial  proceeding.  Under  Michi¬ 
gan  law,  publishers  have  a  qualified 
privilege  to  report  on  such  proceed¬ 
ings  as  long  as  the  article  is  fair. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Harry  N. 
Couchaftis  after  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  an  article  stating  that  Hercules 
N.  Couchaftis,  his  brother,  had  been 
sentenced  to  nine  months  in  jail  for 
sexually  molesting  a  child. 

Couchaftis  said  his  brother  had  leg¬ 
ally  changed  his  name  to  Nick  Couch¬ 
aftis  years  ago.  The  court  records  did 
not  reflect  that  change.  Couchaftis 
said  that  because  the  old  name  was 
used  people  would  think  he  was  the 
subject  of  the  article. 

The  appeals  court  said  the  circuit 


judge  was  right  in  deciding  that  the 
newspaper  printed  the  court  record 
accurately  and  that  there  was  nothing 
in  the  article  connecting  Couchaftis 
with  the  man  who  was  sentenced. 

—  AP 


Judge  drops  felony 
charge  against 
news  service  owner 

An  Oregon  judge  recently  dis¬ 
missed  all  felony  charges  against  the 
owner  of  a  Sacramento,  Calif.,  news 
service  in  connection  with  the  theft  of 
research  animals  at  a  university  labo¬ 
ratory. 

Circuit  Judge  George  Woodrich  in 
Eugene  ruled  that  the  state  failed  to 
provide  evidence  for  the  charges  of 
burglary,  theft  and  conspiracy  against 
Crescenzo  Vellucci,  former  operator 
of  Independent  News  Wire. 

Vellucci  spent  five  days  in  jail  after 
he  was  arrested  at  his  home  on  Oct. 
12,  1990,  in  the  wake  of  a  raid  on  the 
laboratory  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  {E&P,  Nov.  3,  1990).  The  under¬ 


ground  Animal  Liberation  Front 
(ALF)  claimed  responsibility  for  the 
break-in,  which  caused  $50,000  dam¬ 
age  and  the  loss  of  some  150  animals. 

Vellucci  has  said  that  he  sym¬ 
pathizes  with  the  animal  rights  move¬ 
ment  but  denies  being  a  member  of 
ALF  or  favoring  its  illegal  tactics.  On 
occasion,  he  stated,  he  has  written 
press  releases  for  animal  rights 
groups. 

He  also  maintained  he  was  not  in 
Eugene  at  the  time  of  the  raid. 

Vellucci  said  the  state’s  action 
against  him  has  cost  him  his  news 
service  and  several  thousand  dollars. 
He  is  currently  writing  free-lance. 

At  the  hearing  in  Eugene,  Judge 
Woodrich  suggested  that  the  state’s 
refusal  to  provide  discovery,  includ¬ 
ing  a  basic  witness  list,  was  contrary 
to  Oregon  law. 

Kelly  Beckley,  Vellucci’s  attorney, 
described  Woodrich’ s  decision  as  a 
“major  victory.” 

The  state’s  non-cooperation  denied 
his  client  due  process  and  “severely 
and  irreparably  prejudiced”  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  present  an  adequate  defense,  he 
added. 
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PRINT  91  will  be  Ihe  largest  printing,  publishing,  and  graphic  communications  exposition 
ever  held  in  the  western  hemisphere,  as  well  as  Ihe  world's  largest  industry  exhibition  in 
1991.  More  than  100.000  people  will  attend.  More  than  800  of  Ihe  world's  leading 
manulacturers  and  suppliers  will  demonstrate  their  newest  products  and  technologies. 

Two  dynamic  educational  programs  will  complement  the  exposition.  These  intensive 
sessions  will  address  the  lull  spectrum  ol  graphic  communications  and  computer  pubtishing 
issues  and  technologies. 

We  invite  you  to  attend  PRINT  91.  September  4-11.  1991  in  Chicago,  one  ol  the  world's  most 
exciting  cities.  For  more  intormalion  about  attending  this  historic  event,  please  contact: 

.  The  Graphic  Arts  Show  Company.  Inc. .  Department  B 
1899  Preston  White  Drive 
Reston.  Virginia  22091 
Telephone:  (703)  264-7208 
Telex:  90-1753  NPES-MCLN 
Fax:  (703)  620-0994 

For  additional  inlormation.  please  attach  your  business  card  or  lill  out  the  lorm  below,  and  mail  this  ad  to  the 
address  above 
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AGFA  COMPUGRAPHIC  DIV.,  Wilmington,  Mass., 
announced  several  image  output  technology  develop¬ 
ments.  It  introduced  an  enhanced  version  of  its  high-end 
SelectSet  5000  internal  drum-based,  PostScript  laser 
image  recorder.  The  new  SelectSet  5000  features  a  higher, 
3,600-dpi  maximum  resolution  with  a  corresponding  IVi- 
micron  optimized  spot  size.  It  also  now  offers  a  third 
media  size  (13.3")  and  availability  of  a  large-capacity  take- 
up  cassette  (up  to  80',  or  four  times  previously  available 
capacity).  Agfa’s  OptiSpot  technology  enables  control- 
able,  consistent  spot-size  optimization  through  changes  to 
the  optical  aperture  rather  than  to  the  laser’s  intensity. 

The  new  version  retains  the  Emerald-based  5000  PS 
Star  Plus  RIP.  The  Star  Plus,  Motorola-based  MAX  Plus 
and  Agfa  Genies  are  options  for  Agfa’s  ProSet  9800  and 
new  9550  imagesetters.  The  ProSet  9550  has  output  resolu¬ 
tions  of  1 ,200  or  2,400  dpi,  a  13.3"-wide  exposure  area  and 
+  /-lmm  repeatability  over  the  full  exposure  area.  Its 
new  processors  boost  speed  by  40-60%  compared  with  the 
ProSet  9400,  and  its  media  handling  system  is  the  same 
used  in  the  ProSet  9800  for  precise  registration  of  color 
separations. 

The  Star  series  PostScript  RIPs,  including  the  15% 
faster  Star  Plus  introduced  earlier  this  spring  (replacing 
the  upgradable  Star  RIP  in  Agfa’s  product  line),  are  ship¬ 
ping  with  high-speed  Ethernet  data  communications  as  a 
standard  component.  Agfa  is  retrofitting  the  Ethernet 
interface  at  no  charge  to  all  current  Star  RIP  owners. 
The  Plus  also  features  a  25Mhz  RISC  processor  and  MIPS 
Computing  System’s  R3010  floating  point  processor. 

The  company  has  also  introduced  the  compact,  Post¬ 
Script-based  StudioSet  2000  Plus,  the  latest  version  of  its 
lowest-priced  imagesetter.  Its  10-20%  productivity 
improvement  over  the  model  it  replaces  derives  from 
A^a’s  MAX  Plus  RIP,  which  is  equipped  with  a  50Mhz 
Motorola  68030  CPU,  high-speed  68882  coprocessor, 
8MB  RAM,  enhanced  memory  management,  a  new  64K 
instruction  cache,  40MB  hard  disk  and  Adobe’s  latest 
PostScript  software. 

The  StudioSet  2000  Plus  offers  resolutions  of 600, 1 ,200, 

1 ,800  and  2,400  dpi  on  12"- wide  media  for  black-and-white 
text  and  graphics  and  spot  color,  line  art  applications 
and  halftones  up  to  a  133-line  screen.  MAX  Plus  RIP 
upgrade  kits  are  available  for  the  StudioSet  2000. 

*  *  m 

PAKO  GRAPHIC  PRODUCTS  INC.,  Maple  Grove, 
Minn.,  has  brought  out  the  2024IS  rapid  access  processor, 
especially  suited  for  users  of  imagesetters  with  wide  cas¬ 
settes. 

It  is  compatible  with  all  rapid-access  chemistries  and  can 
handle  all  brands  of  polyester-based  printing  plates.  Roll 
films  and  papers,  .0035-.007"  thick,  4-20"  wide  and  7"- 100' 
long,  are  handled  via  integrated  cassette  loader  box.  Dry- 
to-dry  time  is  80  seconds  at  20  seconds  of  development. 
For  sheet  film,  production  capacities  of  65  20"  x  24" 
sheets/hour  at  a  20-second  development  time  can  be 
expected. 

Jog  Drive  mechanism  keeps  chemistry  from  building  up 
on  transport  components  and  minimizes  oxidation.  Drive 
mechanisms,  ordinarily  off  in  standy-by  mode,  periodi¬ 
cally  operate  to  keep  exposed  rollers  clean.  Normally  off 
to  conserve  energy,  the  dryer  is  capable  of  drying  on 
demand  without  slow-down  or  warm-up.  Washing 
requires  a  half-gallon  of  water  per  minute.  Other  standard 
features  include  timed  and  per-sheet  replenish,  low  level 


sensing  and  five-gallon  replenishment  tanks.  A  darkwall 
and  sheet  feed  table  are  among  the  options.  Repairs  and 
daily  maintenance  require  no  special  tools. 

If  *  * 

WESTERN  LITHOTECH,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  now  a  full 
service  distributor  of  large-format  Silver  Master  plate 
systems  manufactured  by  Tokyo-based  Mitsubishi  Paper 
Mills  Ltd.  The  company  has  also  brought  out  a  new,  multi¬ 
purpose  exposure  system. 

Designed  to  increase  plateroom  productivity  and  reduce 
time  and  materials  costs  for  newspapers  with  circulations 
of  up  to  25,000,  the  Silver  Master  system  is  a  direct-image 
process  for  producing  high-quality  offset  plates  from  cam- 
era-ready  art.  Its  diffusion-transfer  reversal  process  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  for  making  films  from  art,  stripping,  opaqu- 
ing  and  proofing,  which  can  result  in  cost  savings  of  30%  or 
more  compared  with  use  of  conventional  metal  plates. 

Newspapers  can  choose  between  polyethylene-coated 
paper-based  plates  that  run  up  to  10,0()0  impressions  or 
polyester  film  plates  that  run  up  to  25,000  impressions, 
depending  on  pressroom  conditions.  Plates  are  processed 
in  automatic  camera-platemaking  machines  available  in 
three  models.  A  complete  line  of  chemistry  is  provided 
including  activator,  stabilizer,  etch,  fountain  solution, 
deletion  fluid  and  pens. 

Litho  Light  is  a  semi-automatic,  dual-drawer  system  for 
newspaper  platerooms  for  exposing  additive  and  subtrac¬ 
tive  offset  plates,  films,  screens  and  proofing  materials. 

The  new  system  features  microprocessor-controlled 
light  integration  for  accurate,  repeatable  exposures  and  is 
designed  for  continuous  duty  with  two  motor-driven  load¬ 
ing  drawers.  One  drawer  can  be  loaded  while  the  other 
exposes  materials  within  the  unit.  A  patented  vacuum 
system  provides  for  short  drawdown  times. 

Lighting  components  offer  an  intensity  of  5kw  per  light, 
and  the  unit  can  be  equipped  with  8kw  lamps.  Uniform 
exposures  are  controlled  by  a  precise  rotary  shutter. 
Servo-controlled  pressure  air  cooling  combined  with  long¬ 
life,  service-free  shutters,  assures  low  maintenance  cost 
and  long  lamp  life.  The  unit  features  rugged  controls  and 
easy  operation  and  maintenance. 

*  *  * 

GRAPHIC  INSTRUMENTS  INC.,  Hebron.  Ill.,  intro¬ 
duced  its  Keymist  spiral  brush  dampening  system  with 
control  keys  that  are  segmented  and  fit  between  the  brush  I 
and  the  oscillator  without  touching  either.  | 

Keys  are  raised  and  lowered  to  shield  fountain  solution 
as  required  by  the  ink  coverage  of  the  form  or  web  width. 
Keys  are  preset  and  simply  adjusted  downward  where 
excess  water  occurs  or  opened  up  where  dry-ups  occur. 

The  Keyshield  segmented  key  assembly  is  retrofitted  to 
presses  with  existing  brush  dampeners  to  provide  the 
same  benefits  as  Keymist.  Both  are  designed  to  reduce 
start-up  waste  and  ink  emulsification  and  improve  quality 
by  providing  an  infinitely  variable  control  of  fountain 
solution,  according  to  the  manufacturer. 

The  company  also  brought  out  a  one-way  automatic 
water  fountain  leveler  for  all  models  of  non-heatset  web 
offset  presses.  The  level  control  eliminates  return  hoses 
whereby  foreign  material  can  accumulate  and  cause  water 
pan  overflow. 

It  consists  of  a  stainless  steel  tank  with  float  valve  that 
provides  a  gravity  feed  to  the  water  pans.  Fountain  solu¬ 
tion  conductivity  is  easier  to  maintain,  and  the  supply  tank 
and  pump  remain  clean,  according  to  the  company. 
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AUTOLOGIC  INC.,  Thousand  Oaks,  Calif.,  through 
agreement  with  Graphic  Enterprises  of  Ohio,  now  offers 
the  APS-Broadsheet  Laser  Printer,  a  high-speed,  high-res¬ 
olution,  plain-paper  proofer  that  outputs  full  broadsheet 
page  proofs  with  text  and  graphics  at  speeds  up  to  267min. 
Input  cassettes  accept  paper  sizes  up  to  18"x24".  Image 
resolution  is  1016x1016  dpi. 

The  new  printer  can  be  driven  by  several  Autologic 
GICL  Page  Image  Processors  (PIPs),  including  the  APS- 
250S  and  APS-800S  or  the  APS-PS  PIP  II,  a  high-speed 
Adobe  Emerald-based  PostScript  interpreter.  As  many  as 
eight  broadsheet  printers  can  be  driven  by  a  single  PIP 
when  a  Multiplexer  is  added. 

*  *  if 

BIDCO  MANUFACTURING  CORP.,  Hicksville,  N.Y., 
has  introduced  a  2,000-dpi  roll-fed  photo  imager  that  pro¬ 
duces  commercial-quality  color  separations  at  produc¬ 
tion-oriented  throughput  and  cost  levels.  Spot  size  is  23 
microns  at  a  resolution  of  2,000  addressable  dots  per  inch 
(4  million  dots/sq.  in.).  It  can  generate  screens  as  fine  as 
175  lines.  Throughput  is  4'/27min. 

Registration  is  accurate  to  within  75  microns  for  the  full 
width  of  80-  or  108-pica  recording  media,  to  a  mximum 
depth  of  24".  Registration  accuracy  extends  to  four-color 
separations.  Performance  is  attributed  to  the  Bidco  ima¬ 
ger’s  dot  shape  consistency  and  adjacent-pixel  acuracy 
capabilities,  along  with  proprietary  film-handling  technol¬ 
ogy. 

An  80-pica  x  24"  model  is  now  available;  a  108- 
pica  X  24"  model  will  be  introduced  this  summer. 

4:  i|c  % 

BIRMY  GRAPHICS  CORP.,  Melbourne,  Fla.,  has 
announced  its  new,  RIP  486,  a  faster  raster  image  proces¬ 
sor.  The  software  RIP  comes  with  a  complete  print 
spooler,  a  calibration  program  for  imagesetters  and  full 
support  for  the  Open  Prepress  Interface  —  all  of  which 
may  be  concurrently  active.  The  new  technology  allows 
the  firm  to  offer  its  BirmySetter  300  at  low  cost. 

With  its  RAM  compression  technique,  the  new  RIP 
builds  a  200MB  image  in  only  64MB  of  RAM,  allowing  it  to 
drive  imagesetters  without  stopping  or  slowing  while 
imaging  or  re-RlPping  to  disk,  avoiding  consequent  qual¬ 
ity  problems. 

Q-Station  software  operation  within  the  RIP  486  allows 
both  Macintoshes  and  PCs  to  communicate  directly  to  the 
RIP  via  EtherTalk  or  AppleTalk  without  the  need  of  a 
network  bridge.  Q-Station  is  a  powerful  I/O  spooling/job- 
control  program  that  now  supports  Adobe  as  well  as 
Birmy  RIPs  and  is  available  as  a  separate  product. 

Recent  enhancements  include  halftone  calibration  and 
OPI  support  to  switch  low-resolution  for  high-resolution 
TIFF  files  prior  to  output.  With  Q-Station,  up  to  five 
Localtalk  users  can  simultaneously  transmit  files  to  the 
server  while  other  files  are  being  processed  by  the  RIP. 
Each  of  15  interfaces  to  Q-Station  can  have  a  different 
resolution  or  tone  calibration  curve,  allowing  Q-Station  to 
change  resolution  on  the  imagesetter  between  jobs  with¬ 
out  user  intervention.  Any  interface  can  be  set  to  positive, 
negative  or  mirror. 

* 

SYSTEM  INTEGRATORS  INC.,  Sacramento,  Calif., 
has  brought  out  its  ColorHouse  imaging  system,  consist¬ 
ing  of  components  to  scan,  process  and  output  color 
separations  to  a  PostScript  imagesetter. 


Separations  produced  by  ColorHouse  can  be  imported 
directly  by  AdSpeed  and  PageSpeed,  then  output  as  com¬ 
plete  ads  or  pages.  A  Macintosh-based  system  built  around 
the  AS-1  scanner  from  Array  Technologies,  ColorHouse 
can  image  flat  art,  photographic  prints  and  transparencies, 
from  35mm  to  8"xI0"  and  three-dimensional  objects.  The 
scanner  can  also  be  mounted  for  use  as  an  electronic 
studio  camera.  Screen  previews  of  scans  come  up  in  seven 
seconds.  Final  scans  take  less  than  two  minutes. 

The  ColorHouse  package  includes  the  AS-1  scanner,  a 
Mac  Ilfx  with  accelerated  19"  24-bit  color  monitor,  color 
manipulation  and  color  separation  software,  installation 
and  custom  site  configuration,  on-site  user-training  and 
optional  color  proofer,  color  imagesetter  and  tripod. 

*  *  * 

NIKON  ELECTRONIC  IMAGING,  Melville,  N.Y.,  will 
bundle  PhotoStyler  full-color  image  editing  software  for 
Microsoft  Windows  3.0  with  its  LS-3500  film  scanner  and 
CP-3000  full  color  printer.  The  software,  a  product  of  U- 
Lead  Systems  Inc.,  provides  the  PC  publishing  market 
with  professional  prepress  capabilities. 

PhotoStyler  features  are  comparable  with  those  avail¬ 
able  on  Macintosh  and  specialized  hardware  platforms.  It 
offers  image-enhancement  capabilities  for  processing  24- 
bit  color,  gray-scale  and  black-and-white  images  and  takes 
full  advantage  of  Windows  3.0  features  such  as  palette 
control,  virtual  memory  and  multidocument  interface, 
displays  multiple  images  simultaneously  and,  at  different 
sizes,  offers  a  range  of  photo  editing  tools  that  include 
color  correction,  conversion  and  separation,  image  edit¬ 
ing,  retouching  and  composition,  and  supports  popular  file  { 
formats  such  as  TIFF,  TGA,  EPS,  PCX,  BMP  and  GIF. 

*  *  * 

ALDUS  CORP.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  shipped  Page¬ 
Maker  4.01  for  the  Macintosh,  an  update  designed  to 
optimize  the  program’s  power,  performance  and  ability  to 
address  problems  in  version  4.0.  (These  same  improve¬ 
ments  were  released  earlier  for  the  Windows  version  of 
PageMaker  4.0.) 

Version  4.01  redraws  the  screen  faster  after  closing 
certain  dialog  boxes,  and  it  launches  faster  owing  to 
enhancements  to  the  way  it  loads  fonts  —  especially 
noticeable  on  systems  with  more  than  100  fonts.  It  can 
place  text  files  up  to  35%  faster  because  it  no  longer  counts 
each  character  it  imports. 

The  new  version  includes  automatic  page  renumbering 
across  publication  files  linked  as  books,  an  option  to 
condense  documents  each  time  they  are  saved  and  the 
ability  to  include  names  in  an  index  automatically. 

The  update  also  resolves  problems  associated  with 
“Bad  Table  Index’’  error  messages,  the  “Knockouts’’ 
printing  option  and  the  program’s  tendency  to  create 
temporary  files  on  the  hard  disk  when  run  with  Adobe 
Type  Reunion.  Further  refinements  have  improved  com¬ 
patibility  with  Aldus  FreeHand  3.0  and  the  forthcoming 
Aldus  Preprint  1.5. 

Version  4.01  was  mailed  free  to  registered  owners  of 
PageMaker  4.0  for  the  Mac.  It  was  also  to  go  out  to  those 
purchasing  PageMaker  before  the  update  became  part  of 
the  shipped  product.  Printable  on-disk  release  notes  docu¬ 
ment  the  update. 
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QUARK  INC.,  Denver,  Colo.,  expects  to  release  in  the 
third  quarter  version  3.1  of  its  QuarkXPress  publishing 
software,  for  which  it  has  developed  more  than  40  new 
features.  Documents  created  with  previous  XPress  ver¬ 
sions  can  be  opened  with  version  3.1.  The  enhancements 
include  three  new  palettes. 

The  Colors  palette  simplifies  color  and  shade  applica¬ 
tion  to  pictures,  text  and  box  backgrounds  and  lets  the 
user  create  a  linear  blend  of  two  colors  as  the  background 
of  a  picture  or  text  box  and  specify  the  colors’  shade  and 
blend  angle.  Version  3.1  will  support  both  Trumatch  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Focoltone  color  systems.  With  the  Trap  Informa¬ 
tion  palette,  users  can  implement  or  override  default  trap¬ 
ping  specifications  on  an  object-by-object  basis,  allowing 
a  custom  choke,  spread,  overprint  or  knockout  of  any 
object  against  its  background  color.  A  list  of  all  style 
sheets  in  an  active  document  are  displayed  in  the  Style 
Sheets  palette  for  application  of  any  style  sheet  to  selected 
paragraphs. 

Other  new  features  include  an  Application  Preferences 
dialog  box  for  easy  control  of  several  interface-related 
defaults,  a  keystroke-click  combination  for  selecting  a 
hidden  item  in  a  stack,  the  ability  to  view  an  item’s  con¬ 
tents  (picture  or  text)  as  it  is  dragged,  resized  or  rotated, 
several  features  that  take  advantage  of  Apple  System  7 
capabilities  and  various  printing,  typographic  and  picture¬ 
handling  enhancements. 

A  Version  3.1  option  for  networks  running  multiple 
copies  of  XPress  gives  automatic  updates  by  looking 
across  the  network  and  comparing  programs  and  auxiliary 
files  with  a  central  set  of  files  to  ensure  that  all  stations  use 
the  most  recent  versions  (free  for  Quark  ServicePlus  cus¬ 
tomers). 

Free  upgrades  go  out  to  those  who  purchased  version 
3.0  after  Dec.  4,  1990,  and  to  those  with  copies  of  3.0 
covered  by  One-Year  (juark  Service  Plans  as  of  March  4, 
1991 .  For  other  XPress  users,  the  price  for  3. 1  depends  on 
the  version  in  use. 

:|c  :|c  4e 

OPTRONICS,  Chelmsford,  Mass.,  announced  a  vari¬ 
able,  higher-resolution  version  of  its  (TolorGetter  tabletop 
drum  scanner,  new  ColorRight  software  and  enhance¬ 
ments  to  the  (jolorSetter  2000  laser  imagesetter. 

ColorGetter  Plus  offers  user-selectable  resolutions  from 
16  to  4064  raster  lines  per  inch  in  6'/4-micron  increments. 
The  new  model  is  designed  for  applications  where  very 
high  resolution  or  large-format  enlargement  from  small 
originals  is  needed. 

The  ColorGetter  Plus  scans  transmissive  and  reflective 
art  and  photos  (negative  or  positive),  from  35mm  to 
10"xl4",  with  full  12-bit  per  color.  It  offers  drum  technol¬ 
ogy  precision  and  single-pass,  photomultiplier  tube 
dynamic  range.  It  can  be  connected  to  PCs,  Macintoshes 
and  Unix  workstations. 

Release  2.0  ColorRight  software  for  the  ColorGetter 
and  ColorGetter  Plus  scanners  (operating  on  the  Macin¬ 
tosh)  offers  faster  operation,  user  interface  enhancements 
and  higher  performance  through  new  features  that  include 
the  addition  of  nine  fixed  overall  gradation  curves,  inde¬ 
pendent  gradation  RGB  adjustment,  color  negative  scan¬ 
ning  capability,  direct  support  for  scanning  line  art  logos 
with  data  compression  and  faster  previewing  allowing 
interactive  adjustments  without  rescanning. 

ColorSetter  2()(K)  enhancements  include  a  Chooser  level 


interface,  the  addition  of  round  halftone  dots  to  IntelliDot 
screening  and  an  optional  Adobe  PostScript  interpreter 
residing  in  the  ColorSetter’ s  Intergraph  Clipper  server, 
along  with  a  standard  Optronics-supplied  PostScript-com¬ 
patible  interpreter. 

The  Chooser  level  driver  allows  a  Macintosh  operator  to 
access  the  RISC-based  Clipper  server  as  if  it  were  a  Mac 
server.  It  increases  output  efficiency  by  allowing  auto¬ 
matic  queuing  of  individual  CMYK  separations,  plus  a 
composite,  for  imaging  in  the  ColorSetter  instead  of  first 
writing  files  to  the  Mac  disk. 

Round  dot  imaging  was  added  in  response  to  interest 
from  the  flexographic,  forms  and  gravure  printing  mar¬ 
kets.  IntelliDot  now  produces  screen  families  up  to  175  Ipi 
using  elliptical  dots.  The  new  capability  produces  hard 
round  dots  with  no  fringe  effect,  allowing  them  to  stand  up 
well  to  prolonged  plate  exposures  in  flexo  and  other  appli¬ 
cations.  Unlike  the  elliptical  structure,  the  round  dots 
have  only  one  midtone  jump  and  produce  jobs  showing 
greater  tone  definition  and  contrast. 

*  ♦  * 

VARITYPER  INC.,  E.  Hanover,  N.J.,  released  an 
option  for  its  Model  5300  film  recorder  that  raises  its 
maximum  resolution  from  2,400  to  3,048  dpi.  Available  on 
new  Model  5300s,  it  can  be  field  retrofitted  to  existing 
5300s.  For  the  color  market’s  quality  demands,  the  higher 
resolution  combines  with  the  Model  5300’s  repeatability 
specification  and  the  Adobe  Systems  Emerald  RIP’s  Post¬ 
Script  processing  power. 

The  Emerald  RIP  is  also  available  to  owners  of  Model 
4300P  and  42(X)B-P  PostScript  imagesetters.  The  field 
upgrade  also  provides  remote  diagnostics  capability,  out¬ 
put  to  multiple  devices  from  a  single  RIP,  larger  multiple 
page  buffering  drives  and  total  system  expandability.  The 
company  began  shipping  the  faster  RIP  with  Series  4000 
systems  last  October. 

More  recently,  Varityper  also  adopted  Adobe’s  Accu¬ 
rate  Screens  technology,  introduced  a  midrange  color 
publishing  system  and  added  more  than  a  thousand  type¬ 
faces  in  Type  1  format  for  PostScript  imagesetters. 

To  become  standard  in  Series  4000  imagesetting  sys¬ 
tems,  Accurate  Screens  for  halftone  screening  angles  can 
further  reduce  moire  patterning.  An  operator  will  be  able 
to  select  desired  screen  frequencies  and  angles  and  send 
the  job  to  the  typesetter,  resulting  in  classic  rosette  dot 
patterns  on  the  first  set  of  separations. 

The  VariColor  Publishing  System  is  offered  as  a  modu¬ 
lar  desktop  solution  featuring  choices  of  reflective/trans¬ 
missive  scanners  for  35mm-H"x27"  formats,  Macintosh 
and  Mac-compatible  workstations,  imagesetting  systems, 
color  proofing  systems,  and  two-way  connections  to  high- 
end  color  systems.  Open-architecture  design  and  flexible 
configuration  permit  system  growth. 

New  products  to  address  the  need  to  more  quickly  move 
large  color  files  across  a  network  include  EtherTalk  com¬ 
patibility  for  Series  4(XX)  systems  equipped  with  the  Emer¬ 
ald  RIP  option  and  both  EtherTalk  and  Ethernet  (TCP/IP) 
compatibility  in  Series  5000  systems.  - 

Varityper  will  market  Adobe’s  Type  on  Call  remotely 
unlockable  CD-ROM  product.  It  will  also  market  Bit- 
Stream’s  library  in  Type  1  format  to  its  PostScript 
imagesetter  users,  increasing  its  collection  of  Type  1  Fonts 
to  more  than  2,0()0  faces. 
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The  newspaper  industry's  24  hour  phone  resume  hotline 


YOU'RE  IN  CHARGE  OF  THE  HIRING  PROCESS! 

Say  goodbye  to  unwanted  and  inconvenient  telephone  calls.  Gone  are  the  days  of 
uncomfortable  and  time-consuming  interviews.  The  E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 
SERVICE  is  an  automated  audiotex  telephone  feature  that  allows  you  to  use 
a  simple  touch-tone  phone  to  review  applicants  and  schedule  interviews. 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

•  Enables  applicants  to  respond  to  your  E&P  Help  Wanted  ad  24  hours  a  day, 
7  days  a  week. 

•  Enables  you  to  review  and  respond  to  the  applicants  phone  resumes 
at  your  convenience  • 


•  Relieves  you  from  having  to  answer  applicant  phone  calls. 

•  Saves  you  time  —  and  time  is  money. 

•  Helps  you  to  fill  a  vacant  position  faster. 

•  Eliminates  the  response  delay  of  the  U.S.  mail  and  the 
restrictions  of  9  to  5  working  hours. 
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CALL  NOW  TO  SIGN  UP  FOR  THE 
E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE! 

PHONE  (2 1 2)  675-4380  FAX  (2 1 2)  929- 1 259 


E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED 

at  your  service 
25  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week 


FOR  A  FREE  RECORDED  DEMONSTRATION 
CALL  (212)  230-2225 
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NCS  board  re-elected  for  two  more  years 

National  Cartoonists  Society  meeting  also  includes  talent  show  with 
performances  by  syndicated  creators  and  a  syndicate  president 


By  David  Astor 

A  National  Cartoonists  Society 
president  has  been  re-elected  for  only 
the  second  time  since  the  organiza¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  1946. 

Mell  Lazarus  will  serve  another 
two-year  term,  as  will  his  entire  NCS 
board.  The  only  change  is  Bruce 
Beattie  moving  up  from  second 
national  representative  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  third  vice  president. 

Lazarus  does  the  “Momma”  and 
“Miss  Peach”  comic  strips  for  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate,  while  Beattie  does 
the  “Snafu”  comic  panel  for  Newspa¬ 
per  Enterprise  Association  and  edito¬ 
rial  cartoons  for  the  Daytona  Beach 
(Fla.)  News  Journal  and  Copley  News 
Service. 

The  only  other  president  to  serve 
two  consecutive  terms,  according  to 
the  NCS,  was  New  York  Daily  News 
sports  cartoonist  Bill  Gallo. 

Lazarus,  whose  re-election  was 
announced  during  the  annual  NCS 
business  meeting  on  a  cruise  ship 
between  Miami  and  the  Bahamas 
May  18,  has  been  a  very  active  presi¬ 
dent.  A  lot  of  his  time  has  been 
devoted  to  helping  set  up  regional 
NCS  chapters  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try. 

“The  chapter  program  is  going  very 
well,  but  still  needs  a  few  more 
months  or  so  to  really  begin  flourish¬ 
ing  and  I’d  hate  to  walk  away  from  it 
at  this  stage  of  the  game,”  Lazarus 
wrote  in  a  recent  NCS  newsletter. 

Beattie  added  on  May  18,  “The 
chapters  represent  the  future  of  the 
organization.”  He  observed  that  they 
serve  as  vehicles  for  cartoonists  to 
meet  more  often  and  for  attracting 
new  NCS  members. 

There  are  currently  about  450 
NCSers,  according  to  membership 
chairman  Steve  DuQuette.  “I’d  like 
to  see  us  hit  500  by  the  end  of  the  | 
year,”  said  the  advertising  cartoon¬ 
ist.  j 

In  the  long  term,  Lazarus  believes 
there  are  about  1 ,000  more  potential 
NCS  members.  “If  we  sign  them  up,” 
Lazarus  wrote  in  another  recent 
newsletter,  “the  NCS  would  be  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  equip  itself  to  provide 
free  legal  assistance  and  negotiating 


Bruce  and  Karen  Beattie. 


Mell  Lazarus  at  the  NCS's  May  18 
Reuben  Award  ceremony,  which  was 
covered  in  last  week's  E&P. 


Mort  Walker  with  wife  Cathy,  former 
executive  director  of  the  Newspaper 
Features  Council. 


Bil  Keane  (left)  and  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  president  Joe  D'Angelo. 


Jerry  Scott  (left)  and  Rick  Kirkman. 

talent  to  its  members  in  a  way  that,  for 
instance,  the  Writer’s  Guild  of  Amer¬ 
ica  does  for  its  members.” 

The  NCS  does  already  have  a  syn¬ 
dicate  relations  committee  which  has 


Universal  Press  Syndicate  vice  presi¬ 
dent/editorial  director  Lee  Salem 
(center)  with  Lynn  Johnston  and  her 
husband  Rod. 

advised  about  100  cartoonists  during 
the  past  four  years,  Lazarus  told 
meeting  attendees  May  18. 

“Beetle  Bailey”/“Hi  and  Lois” 
creator  Mort  Walker  of  King  Features 
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Mark  Cohen 


Clockwise,  from  second  to  the  left  in  the  front,  ore  Creators 
president  Rick  Newcombe,  his  wife  Carole,  Creators  vice 
president/general  manager  Anita  Medeiros,  'One  Big 
Happy'  cartoonist  Rick  Detorie  of  Creators,  editorial  car¬ 
toonist  Mike  Luckovich  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  Cre¬ 
ators,  and  his  wife  Margo. 


Cathy  Guisewite 


'Lyttle  Women'  creator  Kathryn  Le- 
Mieux  of  King  and  'Herb  &  Jamaal' 
creator  Steve  Bentley  of  Tribune  Media 
Services. 


King  vice  president/general  manager 
Larry  Olsen  (left)  and  Guy  Vasilovich, 
who  does  the  King-distributed  'When  I 

Was  Short  .  .  .'  with  Michael  Fry. 

Syndicate  added  that  there  is  an 
approximately  35-year-old  NCS  syn¬ 
dicate  contract  guide  for  cartoonists 
that  could  be  updated  for  use  in  the 
1990s.  Lazarus  asked  Walker  to  send 
him  a  copy. 

Lazarus  also  stated  in  the  newslet¬ 
ter  that  a  more  than  1,000-member 
NCS  would  “be  in  a  position  to  seri¬ 
ously  explore  the  idea  of  medical 
insurance  for  NCSers  who  are  not 
salaried  by  benevolent  companies.  It 
would  also  be  able  to  offer  various 
technical  and  educational  programs 
to  members.  And  it  would  be  able  to 
at  least  partially  subsidize  mem¬ 
bers  who  volunteer  their  time  to 
NCS _ ” 


Speaking  of  membership,  the  NCS 
voted  May  18  to  join  the  Federation  of 
European  Cartoonists  Organizations, 
which  may  be  renamed  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  World  Cartoonists  Organiza¬ 
tions. 

The  NCS  also  endorsed  the  idea  of 
a  National  Cartoonists  Day  in  the 
United  States,  with  details  to  be 
worked  out  later.  May  3  was  sug¬ 
gested,  although  “The  Family  Cir¬ 
cus”  creator  Bil  Keane  of  King 
quipped,  “I  think  we  ought  to  have  it 
on  Dan  Quayle’s  birthday!” 

Besides  Lazarus,  Beattie,  and 
DuQuette,  other  re-elected  1991-93 
NCS  board  members  include  first 
vice  president  Doug  Marlette,  who 
does  the  “Kudzu”  comic  strip  for 
Creators  and  editorial  cartoons  for 
New  York  Newsday  and  Creators; 
second  vice  president  Jack  Caprio, 
who  works  with  Johnny  Hart  on 
“B.C.”  for  Creators  and  “The 
Wizard  of  Id”  for  North  America  Syn¬ 
dicate  (NAS);  secretary  Frank  Spring¬ 
er,  a  free-lance  cartoonist;  treasurer 
Larry  Katzman,  a  magazine  cartoon¬ 
ist;  and  national  representative  Jerry 
Scott,  who  does  “Nancy”  for  United 
Feature  Syndicate  and  “Baby  Blues” 
with  Rick  Kirkman  for  Creators. 

Scott  and  Kirkman  performed  a 
very  well-received  act  during  the 
NCS  talent  show  the  next  day.  The 
“Baby  Blues  Brothers”  dressed  up  in 
suits,  sunglasses,  and  hats  (a  la  John 
Belushi  and  Dan  Aykroyd)  —  and 
diapers.  Accompanying  themselves 
on  electric  guitars,  they  sang  a  blues/ 
rock  number  called  “We’re  Cartoon¬ 
ists.” 

One  stanza  went  like  this:  “Car¬ 
toons  shrinkin’  before  our  eyes  I/Price 
goes  up  on  art  supplies  !/And  just  to 
add  to  our  distress/We  make  the  last 
call  for  Fed’ral  Express!” 

A  few  minutes  later,  six  Universal 
Press  Syndicate  cartoonists  did  a  song 
about  Bill  Watterson’s  current  nine- 
month  sabbatical,  during  which  many 
papers  are  reluctantly  publishing 


“Calvin  and  Hobbes”  reruns.  One 
stanza:  “Hey  Bill  Watterson  tell  us 
how  you  do  it/Papers  don’t  like  it  tell 
them  to  screw  it.” 

The  “UPS  Players”  included  Jeff 
Millar  and  Bill  Hinds  (“Tank  McNa¬ 
mara”),  Lynn  Johnston  (“For  Better 
or  For  Worse”),  Cathy  Guisewite 
(“Cathy”),  Bill  Amend  (“Fox 
Trot”),  and  Jerry  Bittle  (“Geech”). 

There  was  also  a  tribute  to  Lazarus 
sung  to  the  Mickey  Mouse  Club 
theme  by  various  Long  Island,  N.Y.- 
(Continued  on  page  32) 


THE  FINISHING 
TOUCHES  FOR 
READERSHIP. 


Cot  designs  on  more  readers? 
Then  get  Decor  Score,  our  home¬ 
decorating  Q&A  written  by  Rose 
Bennett  Gilbert,  associate  editor 
of  Country  Decorating  magazine. 
From  mixing  patterns  to  match¬ 
ing  hardwood  finishes.  Decor 
Score  offers  a  houseful  of  good 
advice. 

Call  for  a  free  sample.  And  get 
the  package  that  ties  up  reader- 
ship  and  revenues. 


(800)  445-4555/(619)  293-1818 
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(Continued  from  page  31) 
area  NCSers.  One  of  the  singers  was 
“The  Lockhorns”/“  Agatha 
Crumm”/“What  A  Guy!”  cartoonist 
Bunny  Hoest  of  King. 

Other  musical  numbers  were  per¬ 
formed  by  Milwaukee  Journal  edito¬ 
rial  cartoonist  Bill  Sanders,  who 
played  the  banjo;  magazine  cartoonist 
Arnold  Roth,  who  played  the  sax;  and 
Bruce  Beattie’s  wife  Karen,  who 
sang. 

In  the  non-musical  area,  Mark 
Cohen,  who  writes  for  comics  such  as 
“Wee  Pals”  by  Morrie  Turner  of  Cre¬ 
ators,  performed  magic  tricks;  “Ask 
Shagg”  creator  Peter  Guren  of  United 
spoofed  a  magic  act  (when  he  cut  a  tie, 
it  stayed  cut);  and  American  Color’s 
Tim  Rosenthal  recited  a  poem,  based 
on  “The  Raven”  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
about  cartoonists  who  send  him  mate¬ 
rial  late.  Lazarus  supplied  the 
“Nevermore”  refrain. 

Also,  Witty  World  magazine 
founder  Joe  Szabo  and  his  wife  Flora 
recited  funny  things  their  kids  have 
said  over  the  years,  and  stage/tv 
writer  and  former  syndicated  car¬ 
toonist  Bill  Brown  read  a  theatrical 
scene. 

Speaking  of  scenes,  “Ernie”  cre¬ 
ator  Bud  Grace  of  King  created  one 
when  he  stretched  rubber  surgical 
gloves  over  his  head  and  mouth  and 
blew  them  up  like  balloons.  Accom¬ 
panying  him  in  his  act  were 
“Crock”/“Out  of  Bounds”  cartoon¬ 
ists  Bill  Rechin  and  Don  Wilder  of 
NAS. 

There  was  also  a  comedy  stint  by 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-LeaderIN  AS 
editorial  cartoonist  Joel  Pett.  At  one 
point,  he  wondered  where  a  cruise 
ship  captain  travels  for  a  change-of- 
pace  vacation.  “Does  he  go  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  work  in  a  McDonald’s?” 
Pett  asked. 

And  Creators  president  Richard 
Newcombe  gave  a  humorous  mono¬ 
logue  about  some  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  running  a  syndicate. 
He  noted  that  Creators  receives  7,000 
cartoon  submissions  a  year  but  can 
only  select  about  three  for  syndica¬ 
tion. 

“That  means  that,  every  year, 
6,997  people  out  there  hate  our  guts!” 
he  said. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  of  news¬ 
papers  dropping  features.  Newcombe 
recounted  a  story  about  a  syndicate 
(not  Creators)  which  tried  in  numer¬ 
ous  ways  to  get  a  paper  to  reinstate  a 
feature  it  had  canceled.  Finally,  a 
representative  from  the  syndicate 
phoned  the  paper,  which  said  it  had 
received  only  four  calls  from  readers 
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From  left  to  right  ore  Joel  Pett;  Bill  Schorr,  who  does  editorial  cartoons  for  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  'Phoebe's  Place'  for  LATS,  and 
'The  Grizzwells'  for  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association;  and  'Luann'  creator  Greg 
Evans  of  North  America  Syndicate. 


protesting  the  dropping.  “What  do 
you  mean?”  yelled  the  rep.  “I  made 
seven  myself!” 

Speaking  of  calls,  Newcombe  men¬ 
tioned  that  many  cartoonists  love  to 
talk  with  their  syndicates.  He  recalled 
how  he  once  went  on  vacation  to  a 
ranch  which  only  had  one  pay  phone. 
Newcombe  received  a  call,  and, 
thinking  it  was  an  emergency,  rushed 
to  the  phone.  The  caller  was  a  car¬ 
toonist,  who  said,  “Hi!  Nothing  new 
on  this  end.  How  about  with  you?” 


And  Newcombe,  alluding  to  the 
“Crankshaft”  comic  strip’s  recent 
move  from  the  Los  Angeles-based 
Creators  to  the  Kansas  City-based 
Universal,  joked  that  Universal  is 
also  trying  to  lure  Newcombe ’s  two 
young  children  with  an  offer  to  “come 
join  the  family”  in  K.C.  All  they  have 
to  do,  he  added,  is  “stay  for  20  years” 
—  the  length  of  the  contracts  for  some 
Universal  cartoonists. 

The  1992  NCS  meeting  is  scheduled 
for  Washington,  D.C.,  next  spring. 


Remedies  book  spawns  a  column 


The  New  York  Times  Syndicate  is 
offering  a  column  based  on  The  Doc¬ 
tors  Book  of  Home  Remedies  by  the 
editors  of  Prevention  Magazine 
Health  Books. 

The  weekly  800-word  excerpts 


It  does  multiple  graphs  and  my 
shorts  at  the  same  time. 

Business  comic  panels  are  being  syndi¬ 
cated  via  Macintosh  or  IBM  disks  by 
Farcus  Cartoons,  Box  3006,  Station  C, 
Ottawa,  Canada  K1Y  4J3. 


include  self-help  techniques  for  mala¬ 
dies  such  as  indigestion,  colds,  minor 
backaches,  and  snoring. 

On  tv  and  in  person 

Columnists  David  Broder  of  the 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group  and 
Jack  Germond  of  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vices  have  become  political  analysts 
for  the  Cable  News  Network. 

In  other  appearance  news,  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse”  creator  Lynn 
Johnston  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
and  “Marmaduke”  creator  Brad 
Anderson  of  United  Feature  Syndicate 
are  among  the  cartoonists  expected  to 
attend  the  July  4-7  Comic-Con  in  San 
Diego. 

Also,  “Queen  of  the  Universe” 
creator  Sam  Hurt  of  United  is  teach¬ 
ing  a  June  cartooning  class  at  the 
Laguna  Gloria  Art  Museum  in  Austin, 
Texas. 

And  “Urban  Legends”  columnist 
Jan  Brunvand  of  United  recently 
addressed  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Scientific 
Investigation  of  Claims  of  the  Para¬ 
normal  in  Berkeley,  Calif. 
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Book  Reviews 


How  to  take 
reporting  out 
of  shadows 

The  Shadow  World:  Life  Between 
the  News  Media  and  Reality.  Jim  Wil¬ 
lis.  (Westport,  Conn:  Greenwood 
Press,  264  pages.)  Cloth,  $45.  Paper, 
$17.95. 

According  to  Jim  Willis,  "The 
problem  is,  in  too  many  cases,  jour¬ 
nalists  settle  for  something  less  than 
truth — something  called  accuracy” — 
and  then  you  get  a  glimpse  of  shadows 
instead  of  the  real  thing,  he  believes. 

Just  the  facts  might  not  be  enough 
to  give  the  whole  picture,  Willis 
argues,  and,  besides,  one’s  set  of 
facts  may  not  be  another’s,  a  point 
that  is  constantly  evident:  Consider 
that  the  facts  from  the  camp  of  Ted 
Kennedy  or  Nancy  Reagan,  both  top¬ 
ping  the  news  in  recent  weeks,  may 
not  be  the  facts  of  investigators  and 
their  critics  and  detractors. 

“What  happens  if  there  are  (as  is 
usually  the  case)  more  than  two  sides 
to  a  story?  What  happens  if  the 
sources  are  misinformed?”  Willis 
asks.  He  goes  into  a  number  of  lita¬ 
nies — a  collection  of  examples — to 
make  the  rather  familiar  point  that 
journalism  is  a  less-than-perfect  art. 

This  associate  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ball  State,  Muncie,  Ind., 
who  refers  to  the  classroom  often, 
puts  the  blame  for  confusing  shadows 
with  reality  on  much  of  journalism 
teaching.  Too  much  attention  is  put 
on  making  journalism  students  hacks 
or  robots,  Willis  feels.  He  suggests 
that  to  make  students  nearly  always 
conform  to  a  five  "W”  lead  not  only 
makes  the  stories  sound  the  same  but 
promotes  perceived  facts  over  real¬ 
ity,  and  the  news  editor,  who  wants 
the  story  hyped  a  little  more  to  bring 
out  a  sense  of  conflict,  contributes  to 
shadow  coverage,  he  says. 

The  book  has  a  timely  ring  as  it 
discusses  the  “pseudo  world” 
created  by  government  in  war  cover¬ 
age.  The  point  of  discussion  here  is 
Grenada,  but  you  could  read  “Gulf’ 
with  the  same  effect.  He  notes  that  in 
Grenada  “not  only  could  members  of 
the  public  not  attend  for  themselves, 
but  the  news  media  were  even  barred 
from  the  island  operation.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  that  the  public’s  response 
occurs  in  the  real  world — although  it 
is  based  upon  the  government’s  care¬ 
fully  manipulated  shadow  world 


which  many  media  often  pass  on  to 
the  public  as  reality.” 

A  final  chapter  makes  some  sugges¬ 
tions  on  getting  “from  shadows  to 
substance”:  1.)  “Be  your  own  per¬ 
son.”  This  includes  getting  “closer  to 
the  reader  or  viewer  and  further 
removed  from  our  cozy  relationships 
with  sources.”  2.)  “Add  more  struc¬ 
ture  to  your  reporting  method  .  .  . 
thinking  out  your  reporting  pro¬ 
cedure  before  barging  into  it.” 
This,  he  says,  would  involve  more 
than  one  fact-finding  method.  He 
is  particularly  critical  of  one-shot 
interviews  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
interview  is  the  only  one  consulted. 
3.)  “Tap  in  to  databases.”  4.)  “Treat 
rumors  as  rumors.”  5.)  “Specialize,” 
so  that  you  are  an  expert  on  some¬ 
thing.  6.)  “Don’t  forget  the  larger 
truth,”  going  beyond  merely  seeking 
the  immediate  context  and  consider 
how  an  event  or  issue  fits  into  the 
chain  of  events  and  trends.  7.)  “Look 
for  good  role  models,”  and  he  sug¬ 
gests  a  few. 


The  Columbia  Knight-Bagehot 
Guide  to  Business  and  Economics 
Journalism.  Pamela  Hollie  Kluge, 
editor.  (New  York:  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  400  pages.)  $39.50. 

Editors,  business  and  financial 
writers,  feature  and  in-depth  report¬ 
ers  and  those  in  training  for  the  beat 
can  all  find  something  here. 

Forty  persons — many  of  them  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  editors  of  newspa¬ 
pers — contributed  to  this  guide.  All 
have  been  participants  in  the  Knight- 
Bagehot  fellowship  in  Economics  and 
Business  Journalism,  a  midcareer 
program  at  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts — 
one  is  explanatory,  telling,  for  in¬ 
stance,  how  to  read  an  earnings  state¬ 
ment  or  how  to  understand  corporate 
finance.  A  second  part  deals  with  how 
to  develop  stories  on  specific  situa¬ 
tions,  with  case  histories. 

Extra,  offbeat  chapters  are  like 
icing  on  the  cake.  One  chapter  deals 
with  the  great  financial  scandals  in 
history.  Another  is  a  fun  chapter  on 
the  inside  language,  “Street  Talk.” 
That  chapter  starts  out: 

“‘Hey  Bob,  those  zeros  really  have 
a  big  dollar  pop,’  says  one  young  man 
to  another.  ‘They’ve  taken  off  since 
treasuries  dropped  50  ticks  these  last 
four  months,’  the  other  confirms. 


Translation:  Two  bond  traders  are 
congratulating  themselves  on  the 
smart  purchase  of  some  zero  coupon 
bonds.  When  interest  rates  fell  one- 
half  of  one  percent  point,  these  two 
made  a  nice  profit.” 

Kluge,  a  former  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  for  the  New  York  Times  in  South¬ 
east  Asia,  was  director  of  the  Knight- 
Bagehot  Fellowship  in  Economics 
and  Business  Journalism,  Columbia 
Univesity,  from  1987  to  1990. 


Sensationalism  and  the  New  York 
Press.  John  D.  Stevens.  (New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  210 
pages.)  $32. 

Stevens  limits  his  study  of  sensa¬ 
tionalism  almost  exclusively  to  three 
key  periods  of  New  York  newspaper 
sensationalism:  the  1830s  and  the 
penny  papers;  the  1880s  and  the 
emergence  of  Pulitzer  followed  by 
Hearst;  and  the  unsteady  1920s.  His 
concentration  makes  those  eras  stand 
out  in  all  their  bloody  and  gory 
details.  He  includes  all  the  familiar  big 
stories,  from  the  Ellen  Jewett  ax  mur¬ 
der  in  1836  to  the  electrocutions  of 
Niccolo  Sacco  and  Bartolomeo  Van- 
zetti  and  Ruth  Snyder  and  Judd  Gray 
in  the  1920s. 

An  introduction  links  New  York 
journalism  to  early  English  sensa¬ 
tional  journalism.  A  brief  report  on 
the  development  of  tabloids  ends  the 
book.  Yet,  in  the  selected  three  per¬ 
iods  of  New  York  sensationalism,  the 
reader  looks  for  more  interpretation 
and  application  about  what  the  sensa¬ 
tionalism  in  these  periods  mean  for 
today.  Is  there  an  entertainment  value 
in  reporting  at  large  the  suffering  of 
others  —  even  in  war  stories  —  that  is 
not  too  far  from  the  masses’  craving 
for  violence,  which  the  old  dailies  of 
New  York  recognized  and  served? 

In  the  old  New  York  papers  them¬ 
selves  where  were  the  lines  drawn 
between  stories?  In  what  way  were 
the  smaller  stories  inside  the  New 
York  papers  sensational  also?  In  what 
ways  are  the  more  acceptable,  repeti¬ 
tive  stories,  even  patriotic  stories, 
today  sensational? 

While  Stevens  and  several  other 
recent  books  on  sensationalism  do  a 
good  job  looking  into  selected  periods 
of  the  past,  perhaps  somebody  needs 
to  spread  the  wings  of  sensationalism 
a  little  wider  and  swoop  in  on  some 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Abitibi  extends 
downtime,  plans  to 
idle  Thunder  Bay 

Abitibi-Price  Inc.  increased  pro¬ 
duction  downtime  at  newsprint  oper¬ 
ations  to  bring  supplies  in  line  with 
diminished  demand.  Abitibi  senior 
vice  president  Don  Martin  said  esti¬ 
mated  downtime  at  the  company’s 
newsprint  mills  this  year  exceeds 
250.000  tons,  259f  higher  than  the 
estimate  announced  in  March. 

At  the  end  of  April,  Abitibi  had 
removed  80,000  tons  from  produc¬ 
tion.  It  scheduled  over  45.(X)0  tons  of 
downtime  last  month  at  newsprint 
mills  in  Alma  and  Chandler,  Que., 
Iroquois  Falls.  Ont.,  Pine  Falls, 
Man.,  and  at  both  newsprint  mills  in 
Thunder  Bay,  Ont. 

Thunder  Bay  was  the  subject  of  a 
meeting  early  last  month  between 
Abitibi  management  and  Canadian 
Paperworkers  Union  representatives. 
The  company  said  it  plans  to  “focus 
downtime  by  taking  its  Thunder  Bay 
mill  out  of  service  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time." 

The  parties  agreed  to  form  a  task 
force  to  consider  alternatives  and 
other  matters  at  meetings  that  were  to 
have  begun  last  month. 

Newsprint  numbers 
for  March 

North  American  newsprint  mills 
increased  production  by  1.7%  in 
March  compared  with  the  level  a  year 
earlier,  according  to  information  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  American  Paper  Insti¬ 
tute. 

The  figure  represents  a  6.2% 
increase  by  U.S.  producers  and  a  1.1% 
decline  by  Canadian  producers. 

Suppliers’  end-of-month  stocks  in 
March  were  up  19.8%  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  Year-to-year  comparison 
showed  stocks  up  1.9%  in  February 
and  down  8.1%  in  January. 

Total  estimated  U.S.  consumption 
of  newsprint  by  daily  newspapers 
declined  by  9.5%  in  March  compared 
to  the  level  of  use  in  March  1990, 
according  to  preliminary  figures  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  For  all  users  of  news¬ 
print,  consumption  fell  10.6%. 

According  to  the  ANPA,  pub¬ 
lishers  stocks  continued  to  rise  during 
the  first  three  months  of  1991  com¬ 
pared  with  inventories  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1990.  Preliminary  figures 
show  a  12.4%  increase  in  March.  Levels 
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were  up  9.9%  in  February  and  6.3%  in 
January.  A  48-day  estimated  supply 
for  March  compares  with  a  38-day 
supply  a  year  earlier. 

The  U.S.  newsprint  mill  operating 
rate  rose  to  95.9%  in  March,  about 
one  percent  better  than  the  month 
before  and  the  same  month  a  year 
before.  Canadian  mill  operating  rates 
in  March  dropped  to  90%,  compared 
with  95%  a  year  ago  and  97%  in 
February. 

Stepper  installs 
in  three  mailrooms 

Stepper  Inc.,  Olathe,  Kan., 
announced  equipment  installations  at 
three  dailies.  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
Newsday,  put  in  four  Model  1500  Solo 
Assemblers  to  completely  assemble 
up  to  four  into  one  pre-inserted  and 
ROP  sections  for  Sunday  single-copy 
completes.  The  State,  Columbia, 
S.C.,  acquired  a  second  Solo 
Assembler  to  eliminate  hand  inserting 
of  Sunday  single-copy  completes. 

To  function  in  line  with  its  Solo 
Assembler,  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 
Post  added  Stepper’s  new  Model  1500 
Automatic  Paper  Tape  Applicator, 
which  applies  a  short  piece  of  recycla¬ 
ble  tape  that  keeps  inserts  in  sections 
and  holds  completes  together  for 
single-copy  purchasers  at  racks  and 
stores. 

Vu/Text  search 
links  Ohio  murders 

According  to  Knight-Ridder’s  Vu/ 
Text,  its  newspaper  databases 
showed  similarities  among  1 1  mur¬ 
ders  committed  between  1985  to  1990. 
The  research  led  to  a  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch  investigative  series 
that  resulted  in  appointment  of  a  task 
force  to  find  a  possible  serial  killer. 

Suspecting  a  larger  pattern  in  pros¬ 
titutes’  deaths  in  Ohio,  Dispatch 
reporter  Mike  Berens  found  similari¬ 
ties  in  six  slayings  in  Ohio  and  others 
in  Alabama,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York.  Looking  for 
similar  murders,  his  working  list  grew 
from  a  Vu/Text  search  of  a  few  perti¬ 
nent  terms  appearing  in  Ohio  papers 
to  a  search  of  Midwest  papers  to  all 
years  of  big  papers,  by  state. 

Berens  said  investigators  lacked 
access  to  all  stories  about  similar  mur¬ 
ders  from  local  papers  nationwide, 
and  that  until  his  search  they  had  not 
linked  the  murders.  Vu/Text  reported 
Berens,  using  the  on-line  databases, 
was  able  to  “get  past  police  misinfor¬ 


mation"  in  the  case  of  a  New  York 
homicide  unknown  to  Ohio  authori¬ 
ties.  He  found  that  the  victim  died  in  a 
fashion  similar  to  the  others  instead  of 
just  falling  from  a  truck,  as  had  been 
reported. 

ANPA  rolls  out 
environmental  paper 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers  group 
have  created  a  traveling  exhibit  to 
help  educate  the  public  about  news¬ 
paper  recycling. 

The  Environmental  Newspaper  is 
an  eight-page  publication  containing 
stories  and  graphics  about  newspaper 
recycling.  Copies  are  available  at  the 
Environmental  Newspaper  display, 
an  8'  X  10'  booth  that  includes  statis¬ 
tics  about  newspaper  recycling,  a  map 
with  lights  locating  current  and  future 
I  recycled  newsprint  mills  and  how-to- 
recycle  tips  for  readers. 

The  paper  and  booth  made  their 
official  debut  at  the  ANPA  conven¬ 
tion  in  Vancouver,  B.C.,  earlier  this 
month.  It  will  appear  at  recycling  con¬ 
ferences  and  trade  shows  where  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  recycling  issues  are 
discussed. 

Among  the  many  facts  presented  at 
the  exhibit  are  the  increasing  rate  of 
newspaper  recycling  (36%  in  1989, 
44%  in  1990,  over  50%  projected  for 
1993)  and  the  number  of  newsprint 
recycling  mills  (1 1  now  producing  2.8 
million  tons,  30  expected  to  produce 
more  than  seven  million  tons  by 
1993). 

L.A.  Times  offers 
caller  paid  stock 
quotes  via  phone 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  providing 
a  caller-paid  9(X)-prefix  phone  line  for 
the  latest  available  stock  information. 

The  line  operates  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  offering  quota¬ 
tions  on  more  than  9,000  New  York 
and  American  exchange  and  over-the- 
counter  issues. 

For  750  per  minute,  the  caller  can 
access  the  last  price  listed  for  specific 
stocks,  the  net  change  from  the  previ¬ 
ous  session’s  close  and  the  day’s  vol¬ 
ume.  NYSE  and  AMEX  quotes  also 
include  daily  trading  highs  and  lows. 

The  900  service  was  developed  by 
the  Times  in  conjunction  with  Long 
Island  Newsday.  Both  papers  are 
owned  by  Times  Mirror. 
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Mich,  papers  stop 
Saturday  editions; 
grow  on  Sunday 

Two  suburban  Detroit,  Mich.,  dai¬ 
lies,  the  Daily  Tribune  in  Royal  Oak 
and  Macomb  Daily  in  Mount  Cle¬ 
mens,  announced  plans  to  stop  pub¬ 
lishing  on  Saturday  and  expand  their 
joint  Sunday  paper. 

The  Adams  Publishing  Corp.,  own¬ 
er  of  both  papers,  said  the  Saturday 
papers  were  less  well  read,  and  the 
change  would  allow  more  local  news 
in  and  earlier  delivery  of  Suburban 
Sunday. 

Cartoon  exhibit 
at  D.C.  archives 

As  part  of  its  celebration  of  the 
200th  anniversary  of  theBill  of  Rights, 
the  National  Archives  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  is  planning  an  exhibition  of 
political  cartoons  featuring  140  draw¬ 
ings  from  the  last  120  years. 

“Draw/Political  Cartoons  From 
Left  to  Right”  is  slated  to  open  June 
14  and  run  through  August  of  1992. 
Many  of  the  original  drawings  will 
come  from  collections  at  the  eight 
presidential  libraries,  which  are  oper¬ 
ated  and  maintained  by  the  National 
-Archives. 

IMF  approves 
j-school  grant 

The  International  Media  Fund  has 
approved  an  initial  grant  of  $306,000 
to  the  University  of  Maryland  College 
of  Journalism  to  establish  a  training 
program  in  Budapest  for  Hungarian 
journalists. 

The  program,  which  is  to  be  called 
the  American  Journalism  Center, 
Budapest,  is  scheduled  to  continue 
for  five  years.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to 
create  a  school  of  journalism  which 
will  become  a  part  of  the  university 
system  in  Hungary,  according  to  the 
IMF. 

Beacon  Journal 
completes  redesign 

The  Beacon  Journal  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  has  completely  redesigned  the 
newspaper  in  terms  of  its  appearance, 
content  and  packaging. 

The  newspaper  said  it  made  the 
changes  based  upon  market  research. 


reader  response  and  newspaper 
industry  trends. 

Among  the  changes  in  the  paper  are 
a  new  masthead,  frequent  use  of 
“news  summaries,”  enhanced 
graphics  and  photographs,  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  and  a  new  page. 

Beacon  Journal  assistant  managing 
editor/graphics  Susan  Mango  Curtis 
and  Detroit  Free  Press  deputy  man¬ 
aging  editor  Randy  Miller  directed  the 
redesign,  which  was  started  more 
than  a  year  ago. 

Free  paper  group 
elects  officers 

J.J.  Blonien,  publisher  of  the  En¬ 
terprise  Newspapers  in  West  Allis, 
Wis.,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  Free  Community 
Papers  at  its  recent  convention. 

President-elect  is  Leeann  Bor- 
kowski,  publisher  of  Trade  Lines  in 
Eau  Claire,  Mich. 

Elected  vice  presidents  were  Pete 
Gorman,  publisher  of  the  Brea  (Calif.) 
Penny  saver ,  and  Doug  Dance, 
publisher  and  co-owner  of  The  Pen- 
nysaver  in  Tinley  Park,  111. 

Dick  Snyder,  publisher  and  co¬ 
owner  of  the  Norwich  dc  Sidney 
(N.Y.)  Pennysaver,  was  elected  trea¬ 
surer. 

Elected  as  at-large  board  represen¬ 
tatives  were  Bill  Welch,  publisher  of 
Maverick  Media  in  Syracuse,  Neb., 
and  Don  Oldham,  publisher  and 
owner  of  the  Utah  County  Journal  in 
Orem,  Utah. 

The  shopper  association’s  mem¬ 
bers  represent  3,000  titles  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  17  million. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 
gets  sponsorship 
LPGA  tour  event 

One  of  the  two  newest  additions  to 
the  women’s  professional  golf  tour 
will  be  known  as  the  LPGA  Chicago 
Sun-Times  Shoot-Out  for  at  least  the 
next  three  years. 

In  a  three-year  title  sponsorship 
agreement  with  the  LPGA  and  Score 
International  Sports  Inc.,  the  event 
sponsor,  the  LPGA  Sun-Times 
Shoot-Out  is  part  of  the  LPGA’s 
efforts  to  establish  a  permanent  Chi¬ 
cago  stop  on  the  women’s  pro  tour. 

The  first  Shoot-Out,  a  72-hole, 
$425,000  event,  is  scheduled  for  Aug. 
19-25  at  the  municipally-owned  Oak 
Brook  Golf  Club  in  the  western  sub¬ 
urb. 


Katherine  Graham 
receives 
Prism  Award 

Washington  Post  Co.  chairman 
Katharine  Graham  was  the  recipient 
of  the  sixth  annual  Prism  Award  from 
the  Center  for  Graphic  Communica¬ 
tions  Management  and  Technology,  a 
part  of  New  York  University’s 
School  of  Education,  Health,  Nursing 
and  Arts  Professions. 

The  award  was  presented  May  14 
by  Steven  P.  Jobs,  co-founder  of 
Apple  Computer  Inc.  and  Next  Inc. 
Jobs  was  introduced  to  Graham  when 
he  brought  a  pre-release  model  of  the 
first  Macintosh  computer  to  News¬ 
week  magazine,  a  Post  Co.  publica¬ 
tion. 

“I’m  going  to  make  sure  Katharine 
gets  a  demo  of  our  new  computer 
because  the  last  time  things  worked 
out  very  well,”  said  Jobs.  Noting  she 
had  hardly  expected  to  receive  a 
graphic  communications  award,  Gra¬ 
ham  likened  it  to  “John  Sununu 
receiving  an  award  from  Avis  rent  a 
car.” 

Accepting  the  award,  she  praised 
Jobs’  technology  and  his  progressive 
personnel  and  management  policies 
at  Apple,  as  well  as  his  work  with 
Next.  From  reporters’  laptops  to 
newsroom  desktops,  Graham  said  the 
personal  computer  has  “truly  been 
the  great  liberator,  as  well  as  the  great 
facilitator.” 

She  further  noted  technology’s 
importance  to  publishing  in  such 
areas  as  pagination,  remote  photo 
transmission,  no-rub  inks,  custom  ink 
jet  labeling,  and  selective  packaging 
and  distribution  for  editorial  and 
advertising. 

Speaking  to  a  large  crowd  that 
included  executives  from  industries 
serving  all  areas  of  the  graphic  arts, 
Graham  thanked  them  for  helping 
newspapers  shed  light  on  the  serious 
issues  confronting  society. 

“Print  is  essential  to  filling  this 
need,”  she  concluded. 

I 

Melvin  A.  Ettinger  noted  that  the 
NYU  school’s  center,  now  10  years 
years  old,  has  grown  from  an  original 
charter  for  management  training  and 
research,  now  attracting  record  num¬ 
bers  of  students  and  awarding  doc¬ 
toral  degrees  in  graphic  arts  manage¬ 
ment  and  technology.  Ettinger  is 
chairman  of  the  center’s  advisory 
board  and  a  senior  vice  president  at 
Die  Americas. 
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JOA 

(Continued  from  page  H) 


organization,  the  Committee  to  Save 
Manteca. 

Brugmann,  a  longtime,  vociferous 
foe  of  JOAs,  wrote  to  Thornburgh  and 
other  Justice  Department  officials; 
“We  strongly  protest  this  sudden  and 
inexplicable  collapse  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  its  abrogation  of 
the  public  interest  in  moving  to 
approve  this  highly  contested  JOA 
only  18  days  before  a  public  hearing 
and  after  months  of  valiant  and  well- 
researched  and  argued  opposition  and 
recommendations  by  your  antitrust 
division.” 

Brugmann,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian, 
argued  that  the  Justice  Department's 
decision  sets  a  precedent  that  puts 
“every  independent  non-daily  pub¬ 
lication  .  .  .  across  the  country  at 
immediate  risk  of  JOA  siege  by  big 
monopoly  dailies  and  chains.  After 
Manteca,  the  deluge.” 

Phillips  acknowledged  that  Brug- 
mann’s  protest  could,  at  the  least, 
slow  down  the  formation  of  a  Man¬ 
teca  JOA. 

“Look  what  happened  in  Detroit,” 
he  added.  Opposition  by  local  oppo¬ 
nents  there  led  to  a  long  series  of 
hearings  before  the  JOA  between  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Detroit  News 
was  finally  approved. 

In  August  1990,  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment’s  antitrust  division  opted  for 
denial  of  a  Manteca  JOA.  The  depart¬ 
ment  noted  that  the  News  had  lost 
$4  7  million  since  it  had  begun  pub¬ 
lishing  in  1977  but  claimed  the  news¬ 
paper’s  ad  revenues  were  rising. 

“1  conclude  that  the  applicants 
have  not  carried  their  burden  of 
showing  that  no  other  management 
efforts  would  be  likely  to  succeed  in 
reversing  the  News’  losses,”  James 
R.  Rill,  assistant  attorney  general  in 
charge  of  the  antitrust  division,  wrote 
in  his  recommendation  at  the  time. 

However,  Phillips  said  that  the  new 
decision  “just  proves  that  we  were  on 
solid  ground  all  along.  Despite  all 
the  furor  about  this  JOA,  we  have 
claimed  all  along  that  under 
the  .  .  .  Newspaper  Preservation 
Act,  we  qualify.” 

According  to  the  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
posal,  the  advertising,  circulation  and 
printing  operations  of  the  two  papers 
would  be  merged  under  control  of  the 
Bulletin,  which  is  owned  by  the  Mor¬ 
ris  Newspaper  group.  The  Bulletin 
would  pay  the  News  a  specified 
amount  to  maintain  its  editorial  and 
composing  departments. 

The  two  editorial  staffs  would 


maintain  “complete  independence” 
from  each  other,  Phillips  said. 

The  News,  he  continued,  would  be 
published  Wednesday  and  Sunday 
and  both  papers  would  be  distributed 
free  on  Wednesday  to  their  entire  cir¬ 
culation  area,  which  includes  ap¬ 
proximately  22,000  households.  On 
Sunday,  the  News  and  Bulletin  would 
be  delivered  to  the  Bulletin’s  paid 
subscribers. 

With  Thornburgh’s  OK,  the  JOA 
could  be  put  into  operation  in  30  to  60 
days,  Phillips  said. 


Guild 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

hundreds  of  its  own  members  is 
beyond  us.” 

Under  a  boycott  that  crippled  its 
revenue  and  circulation  distribution, 
the  Tribune  Co.  finally  relented  in 
March,  handing  over  the  Daily  News 
to  British  publisher  Robert  Maxwell. 
Maxwell  settled  with  the  unions  after 
they  agreed  to  massive  work  force 
reductions  and  other  concessions. 

Those  charged  will  have  to  face  a 
five-member  panel  of  Guild  members 
from  other  New  York  City  papers. 
Charges  are  presented  by  News 
employees.  Those  accused  may  pre¬ 
sent  a  defense.  The  panel  has  the 
power  to  fine  or  expel  members  found 
to  have  violated  union  rules,  which 
prohibit  members  from  crossing 
picket  lines  during  authorized  strikes. 

Barry  Lipton,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  Local  3,  did  not 
return  phone  calls. 

But  Charles  Dale,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild,  the  international 
union  based  in  Silver  Spring,  Md., 
endorsed  the  action. 

“I  think  anybody  who  crossed 
picket  lines  should  certainly  be 
charged,”  he  said,  declining  to  spec¬ 
ulate  on  appropriate  penalties. 

While  hearings  were  scheduled  for 
May  30,  Bernstein  has  filed  charges 
with  the  Guild’s  international  execu¬ 
tive  board,  alleging  the  local  violated 
the  union  constitution,  the  settlement 
agreement  and  the  law  by  failing  to 
process  the  charges  properly.  He 
asked  the  board  to  halt  the  proceed¬ 
ing. 

Capeci  said  the  union  had  adhered 
to  the  rules  and  postponed  hearings  in 
order  to  give  adequate  notice  to  those 
charged. 

First  Birthday 

Robert  Maxwell’s  English-lan¬ 
guage  weekly  The  European  cele¬ 
brated  its  first  birthday  but  remains  in 
the  red. 


Projections 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


An  up-to-date  general  market  piece 
that  included  demographics  was  both 
most  available  and  most  useful. 

Every  one  of  the  respondents  was 
using  in-paper  promotion  to  promote 
him-  or  herself  and,  on  the  average, 
61%  of  the  promotion  budget  went  for 
this  purpose.  But  only  39%  see  in¬ 
paper  promotion  increasing  over  the 
next  five  years. 

In-paper  promotion  advertising 
increases  with  circulation  size;  News¬ 
papers  with  circulation  over  100,000 
run  an  average  of  238  pages,  while  the 
average  for  the  industry  is  86  pages. 

The  most  common  topic  for  in¬ 
paper  advertising  is  promoting  the 
placement  of  advertising.  Seventy- 
nine  percent  of  papers  “often  run” 
ads  promoting  classified  and  41%  run 
ads  promoting  other  advertising. 
Other  topics  advertising  directors 
would  like  to  see  focused  on  are  spe¬ 
cial  series,  stories  or  features;  items 
appearing  in  the  next  day’s  paper,  and 
home  delivery. 

Eighty-seven  percent  of  papers 
sponsor  events  and  68%  advertise  in 
other  media. 

Better-trained  salespeople  were 
seen  as  key  to  growth  by  many.  How¬ 
ever,  many  papers  seemed  happy 
with  the  amount  of  training  they  cur¬ 
rently  undergo.  Most  see  a  heavy 
focus  on  improving,  but  not  increas¬ 
ing,  their  sales  staff. 

The  study  was  skewed  slightly 
toward  larger  newspapers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  over  25,000.  The  market 
penetration  of  the  main  daily  paper 
was  very  strong  with  78%  reporting 
50%  or  better  penetration. 


Merger 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


down  as  president.  Carroll  will  now 
become  INMA  president. 

Gallant  is  leaving  to  start  her  own 
marketing  consulting  firm.  One  of  her 
first  clients  will  be  the  INMA.  Gallant 
will  be  dealing  with  the  restructuring 
issues,  and  helping  position  the 
INMA  as  effectively  as  possible 
within  the  new  organization. 

Other  board  changes  include  the 
naming  of  Diane  Glass,  marketing 
services  director  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register,  as  treasurer.  Eivind 
Thomsen,  marketing  director  of  Ver- 
dens  Gang,  Oslo,  Norway,  will  be¬ 
come  president  elect,  and  Suzanne 
Bush,  Gannett  Co.,  will  become  vice 
president. 
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Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

stories,  big-buck  writers,  contests, 
etc. — in  trying  to  bring  the  paper  back 
to  its  former  glory.  The  welcome  he 
has  received  in  New  York  is  some¬ 
thing  that  has  always  eluded  him  in 
London.  With  his  ego,  he  revels  in  it. 
He  wants  more.  He  is  at  home  in  the 
Big  Apple,  but  he  needs  a  winner  in  a 
nation  that  likes  only  top  dogs. 

So  look  for  more  startling  changes 
than  a  24-hour  switchboard. 


(Continued  from  page  13) 

the  release  of  the  Kitty  Kelley  biogra¬ 
phy  of  Nancy  Reagan,  309^  said  the 
book  had  received  too  much  cover¬ 
age,  and  70%  said  the  reason  Frank 
Sinatra  had  been  in  the  news  lately  is 
because  of  the  allegations  raised 
about  him  and  the  former  first  lady  in 
Kelley’s  book. 

Survey  results  are  based  on  tele¬ 
phone  interviews  with  1,206  adults  18 
years  old  or  older  from  May  16-19. 


Reuters  opens 
Northwest  bureau 

Reuters  news  service  recently  held 
a  reception  in  Seattle  to  mark  the 
opening  of  its  new  Northwest  bureau. 

Executives  from  area  corporations 
as  well  as  officials  from  Washington 
colleges  and  universities  attended  the 
function. 

Guild  pickets 

Harrisburg 

newspaper 

Unionized  newsroom  employees  at 
the  Patriot-News  Co.  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  recently  picketed  the  company  to 
mark  a  year  of  bargaining  for  a  new 
contract.  The  Patriot,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  company,  has  reported. 

Members  of  Local  16  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  have  been  working  with¬ 
out  a  contract  since  June  30,  1990, 
when  a  three-year  agreement  ended. 

The  Newspaper  Guild  is  the  only 
union  represented  by  the  Patriot 
News  Co.,  which  also  publishes  the 
Evening  News  and  the  Sunday 
Patriot-News. 

Local  16  represents  91  workers. 


Reviews 

(Continued  from  page  33) 

more  familiar  areas  of  our  culture  and 
media  ritualistic  content. 

Stevens  is  professor  of  communica¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  author  of  five 
books,  including  Media  Between  the 

—  Hiley  Ward 

Record  week 
for  inserts 

The  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant  han¬ 
dled  a  record  number  14,140,493 
inserts  during  the  week  ending  May  5, 
according  to  the  paper. 


Redesigned 


The  Daily  Independent  of  Ashland, 
Ky.,  recently  received  a  face-lift 
designed  to  make  it  brighter  and 
easier  to  read. 

The  redesigned  newspaper  features 
bolder  headlines  and  larger  text  type, 
with  more  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
graphics  and  color  photos  to  convey 
information  to  readers,  according  to 
editor  Wickliffe  R.  Powell. 


They  won't  know 
you're  out  there 
unless  you're  in  here 


/  •'^27.199, 

m  *  - 


The  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY  is  a  one-of-a-kind 
150  page  source  book  listing  syndicated  services  in 
5  easy-to-use  and  “familiar  to  the  industry”  sections. 

Your  best  customers  and  prospects  use  the  E&P 
Syndicate  Directory  all  year  long  to  locate  new  or 
existing  columns,  features,  cartoons,  puzzles,  games, 
etc.  to  add  to  their  newspapers. 

So  don’t  play  hide-n-seek  with  your  talent — 
advertise  it  in  the  E&P  SYNDICATE  DIRECTORY! 

Call  Steve  Townsley  at  (212)  675-4380  or  your 
local  E&P  Sales  representative  today! 

New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  / 

212  *675  *4380  312*641  *0041  504*386*9673 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  / 

213*382*6346  415*421  *7950  / 

KO  Editor  APublistier  .W  / 

I  11  W#8t  19lh  SJT«*l  New  York.  NY  10011  212-675-4380  ANFA  Borwo  / 

■  Fw  212-929-1259  L 
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Classified  Advertising 


11  W.  19111  Street,  NY,  NY  10011 
PHONE  (212)  675-4380 
FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


900  PERSONALS 


Joint  ventures  available  at  no  cost  for 
DIAL  &  DATE  at  1-900-4L0VERS,  CAR 
QUOTE  LINE  at  1-900-TRADE-IN.  or 
CLASSIFIED  LINE  at 
1-900-321-SELL.  Call  for  complete 
details  Communication  Management 
Sen/ice,  Inc.  at  1-800-233-7785.  | 


"Talking"  personal  classifieds.  A  900 
audiotex  success.  Quick  start-up,  no 
investment,  high  income.  High  reader 
usage.  Peeke  LoanFax.  Call  Linda: 
(301)  840-5752. 


LIVING  &  LOVING,  advice  on  sex  and  I 
relationships  from  an  81-year-old  sex 
therapist.  Many  readers  turn  first  to  Dr. 
Eleanor  Hamilton’s  practical,  unblush¬ 
ing  advice  column.  She's  especially 
popular  with  women  and  seniors.-' For 
samples  write  Point  Reyes  Light,  Box 
210,  Point  Reyes  Station,  CA  94956. 
(415)  663-8404. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101. 


IN  A  NUTSHELL.  Give  your  readers  a 
good  laugh  and  keep  them  coming  back 
for  more.  Award-winning,  700  word 
weekly  column  has  fans  coast  to  coast. 
Free  samples.  Barbara  Naness,  119 
Washington  Ave.,  Staten  Island,  NY 
10314,  (718)  698-6979. 


MORTGAGE  RATES 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 

MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  17th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown,  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 

NEWS  SERVICES 


By  Peeke  LoanFax.  See  our  ad  under 
MORTGAGE  RATES  and  900  PERSON- 
ALS,  or  call  to  discuss  custom 
applications. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Free  Music  &  Entertainment  Features 
from  The  Music  News  Network.  Weekly 
columns  about  today’s  breaking  songs, 
popular  music  acts  &  celebrity  news. 
Excellent  for  Entertainment/Weekend 
Pages.  Free  brochure  1(800) 
333-7092. 


“LIVE  FROM  HOLLYWOOD” 

Hook  your  readers  on  this  unique,  origi¬ 
nal,  WEEKLY  column  by  a  top  Holly¬ 
wood  reporter.  Lively  format  with  lots  of 
pictures.  All  CAMERA  READY.  Will  mail 
anywhere  in  U.S.  or  Canada.  For  sample 
and  rates:  1-800-533-0073  or  (708) 
446-4082. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


BARGAIN  PACKAGE:  52  each  -  3 
comic  strips,  3  panel  cartoons,  cross¬ 
word  puzzle.  Send  $10  for  4  samples  of 
each.  Classic  Features,  PO  Box  6038, 
Gulfport,  MS  39506. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


BUSINESS  FOR  SALE 


Advertising  professional  ready  to  trade 
traffic  and  congestion  for  trees  and 
clean  air.  Print  oriented  agency  in 
unique  resort  market  is  now  offered  for 
sale,  nets  320K.  Jim/Agent  (602) 
224-0818. 

Classified  Advertising 
(212)  675-4380 


PUBUC  AFFAIRS 


GET  A  UNIQUE  perspective  on  public 
affairs,  every  week.  Free  samples:  Marc 
Desmond,  419  16th  St.,  Brooklyn,  NY 
11215;  (718)  788-8350. 


_ PUZZLES _ 

PUZZLE  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 
Daily  and  Sunday  Crossword  Puzzles 
24515  California  Ave.  #12 
Hemet,  CA  92343 
Phone  (714)  926-4843. 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


“Senior  Clinic."  AMERICA’S  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
"Excellent  reader  response”  Rochester 
(NY)  Democrat  &  Chronicle.  Now  in  8th 
year.  Weekly,  600  words.  Samples, 
rates-  Frank  Macinnis,  M.D.,  HFM 
Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box  307, 
EDMONTON,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J  2J7. 
(403)  472-6254. 

The  best  cure  for  anger  if 
delay. 

Seneca 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS 

Comprehensive  analysis  meeting  IRS 
guidelines  for  tax  planning,  loans, 
estates,  partnerships,  divorce,  minority 
shares,  net  worth  statements,  etc. 
Reasonable  fees. 

C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
4  Water  St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 

C.  BERKY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
Consultants  •  Appraisals  •  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
900  N.  Federal  Hwy.  -  Suite  160 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 

COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established 
reasonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate; 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre¬ 
ciation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Bolitho-Sterling  Newspaper 
Service,  Robert  N.  Bolitho,  (407) 
820-8530,  205  Worth  Ave.,  Suite  201, 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480;  or  James  C. 
Sterling,  (816)  374-7645,  2405  Grand 
Ave.  Suite  500,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108-2519. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Brokerage  -  Consulting  -  Appraisals 
BUSHELMAN  &  ASSOCIATES 
8  Gibbons,  Florence,  KY  41047 
(606)  525-6066 


Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  •  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 

Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Representing  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  the  Northeast.  Brokers, 
Appraisers,  Consultants.  Call  for 
brochure.  (617)  643-1863,  4  Water 
St.,  Arlington,  MA  02174. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

JAMES  MARTIN  &  ASSOCIATES 
Phone  (614)  889-9747 
FAX  (614)  889-2659 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


CONSULTANTS 


START-UP 
AND  TURNAROUND 
Launching  a  new  publication?  Publisher 
of  over  six  start-ups  will  save  you  time, 
energy  and  capital.  Has  your  paper  lost 
market  share?  Need  a  fresh  look?  Need 
a  new  marketing  strategy?  Personnel 
problems?  Need  to  cut  costs?  Call  H.S. 
Barbanel  at  (212)  496-8144  for  fast, 
effective,  hands-on  service. 


“1st  in  RESULTS” 

WEBSTER  &  ASSOCIATES 
131  S.  Gilmer 
Sulphur  Springs,  TX  75482 
(903)  885-7200  (903)  473-2525 


Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD  S. GOULD  &  COMPANY 
2111  Thomas  Drive 
Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 


BARRY  FRENCH,  Ashlawn  Road, 
Assonet,  MA  02702.  (508)  644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053  daytime; 

(813)  446-0871  nights: 
or  write  Box  3364,  Cleanvater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 

BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over  600  Newspaper  Sales 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
(407)  820-8530 
205  Worth  Ave.  Suite  201 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
JAMES  C.  STERLING 
(816)  374-7645 
2405  Grand  Ave.,  Suite  500 
Kansas  City,  MO  64108-2519 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Sales  -  Consulting 
8937  Laguna  Place  Way 
Elk  Grove,  CA  95758  (916)684-3987 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 


MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440  FAX  (714)  624-8852 


Michael  D.  Lindsey 
Media  Consultants,  Inc. 

PO  Box  650 

Saratoga,  WY  82331  (307)  326-8177 
OR  3465  S.  Oleander  Dr. 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


600  sold  -  Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

PO  Box  442 
Clarksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-President 
(301)  507-6047 

Dick  Smith-South-  (601)  627-7906 
Ed  Travis-East-  (716)  383-8508 
John  McCabe-West-  (213)  459-8123 


PHILLIPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers— Consultants 
215  Mountain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (904)  837-4040 


Publication  Brokerage  •  Appraisal 
John  T.  Cribb 
CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 
lO  1  Annette  Park  Drive 

19  Bozeman,  MT  59715 

- -  (406)  586-6621  FAX  (406)  586-6774 

jitant  - 

ng  Whitesmith  Publication  Services 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
1-3987  Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Hignly  profitable  Neb.  non-daily  with 
printing.  $1.3M  revenue.  Area  economy 
still  growing,  potential  for  expansion. 
Dorman  E.  Cordell,  Broker,  3824  Stan¬ 
ford,  Dallas,  TX  75225.  (214) 
739-0329. 


MOVE  TO  TEXAS.  Send  for  list  of 
publisher  financed  newspapers.  Bill 
Berger,  ATN  Inc.,  1801  Exposition, 
Austin,  TX  78703.  (512)  476-3950. 


NEW  ILL.  LISTINGS 

Northern  ML,  unopposed  county  seat 
weekly/job  shop,  over  $700,000  gross. 
Publisher  to  retire.  Requires  skilled 
newsman  with  substantial  cash  posi¬ 
tion.  A  rare  opportunity. 

Central  ML,  group  doing  $200,000 
gross,  profitable.  Needs  aggressive 
adperson.  Publisher  to  retire. 

Other  listings  SE  ML,  NE  Wis.,  NE 
Ind.  Contact  Broker  Dave  Kramer, 
Holdings-Kramer  &  Assoc.,  PO  Box 
472,  Gibson  City,  IL  60936;  (217) 
784-4736. 


North  Jersey  long  established  suburban 
weeklies.  Consistently  grossing  annual¬ 
ly  $1,000,000  plus.  Looking  for  125% 
gross.  Rental  space  available.  Owner 
retiring.  Respond  to  Box  5340,  Editor  & 


Price  reduced  for  42  year  old  profitable 
weekly  located  in  the  high  plains,  oil- 
ranch  country  of  Southeastern  New 
Mexico.  Owner-founder  retiring  after 
transition  to  a  new  owner.  3,000  paid 
subscriptions,  strong  advertising  base 
and  low  overhead.  Two  buildings  and 
full  complement  of  equipment 
included.  Contact  Agnes  Kastner  Head, 
Publisher,  The  Hobbs  Flare,  PO  Box 
1095,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico  88240. 


Weekly  shopper  profitable  $163K  gross 
established  with  upside  potential.  Real 
Estate  Sen/ices  (303)  245-5101. 


Zone  2,  established  award-winning 
quality  shopper  with  news.  Dominates 
reader  ad  markets.  Excellent  manage- 
merit  systems  and  financial  data.  20% 
plus  cash  flow  on  gross  sales  of 
$1,100,000  —  199(J.  Selling  price 
$1,000,000.  Includes  receivables, 
state-of-the-art  equipment  no  real 
estate.  Send  inquiries  to  Box  5345, 
Ed  tor  &  Publisher. 


A  great  fortune  is  a  great 
slavery. 

Seneca 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper  and 
have  a  circulation  of  over  4,000?  Write  I 
Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We  are  a 
small  community  newspaper  group  that 
believes  in  local  autonomy. 

WE  ARE  owner/operators  of  230  daily 
and  weekly  newspaper  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom 
anc  Israel  and  we  are  aggressively  seek¬ 
ing  acquisitions.  Circulation  5,000  to 
25,00C).  Contact: 

David  Radler  ' 

President 
Hollinger  Inc. 

1827  West  5th  Avenue  t 

Vancouver.  BC  V6J  1P5 

Phone  (604)  732-4443  i 

FAX  (604)  732-3961  I 

_ PERSONALS _ i 

CAL  POLY/CSPA/SSA  REUNION 

Grads  of  1951-1990  workshop  prog¬ 
ram,  founded  by  Ralph  Alexander,  are 
holding  anniversary  BBQ  Aug.  3  in  San 
Luis  Obispo.  Rule  #6  waived  for  occas- 
sion.  Contact  Don  McCaieb  at  Cal  Poly 
(805-756-1511)  or  Steve  Harbey  at 
LA.  Times  (213-237-7083). 
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INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ACCLAIMED  AUTOMATED 
AFFORDABLE 

For  the  rest  of  the  reasons  Circulation 
Professionals  choose  Circulation  Deve¬ 
lopment,  Inc.,  for  telemarketing  prog¬ 
rams  call  for  our  brochure 
l-(800)  247-2338 


CIRCULATION  III 
Telemarketing  Coast  to  Coast 
(214)  352-1123 
John  Dinan  —  John  Lyons 


CREWS!!! 

Nobody  does  crews??? 
WRONG!!! 

Crews,  phones,  stop  savers 
FJD’s  11th  Anniversary 
1-800-845-2855 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (514)  227-6478. 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"WE  DELIVER  MORE 
HOMES  TO  YOUR  NEWSPAPER” 

For  over  two  decades,  LEVIS  NATION¬ 
AL,  INC.  has  served  more  newspapers 
than  any  other  circulation  telemarketing 
firm  in  the  country.  Backed  by  technol¬ 
ogy’s  latest  computer-assisted  market¬ 
ing  systems,  LEVIS  stands  ready  to  help 
your  newspaper  reach  its  circulation 
goals. 

Call  (201)  263-1500 


EQUIPMENT 

& 

SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  A  DARKROOM 


RETIP  WORN  CAMERA  DRILLS- 
Low  cost-lst  set  on  approval- 
Over  eighty  satisfied  newspapers. 
BROOKLYN  TOOL  (201)  659-5990 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  CarlbOfh  CKOptical  213/372-0372 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390  -  Ad  scheduling,  account 
and  contract  management,  sales 
analysis,  billing  and  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  -  all  in  one  software  package.  IBM 
and  Macintosh.  Nancy  Jacobsen  (415) 
488-9279. 


O' 


EQUIPMENT  A  SUPPLIES 

_ PRESSES _ 

HARRIS  V15-A,  6  units,  2  folders 
$87K.  V-15A  4u  &  JF-7  $75K,  V25 
2  units.  JF25,  105  Count-O-Veyors 
DAMCO  EQUIPMENT  (212)  265-2211 

One  Community  folder,  grease,  15hp 
motor.  Can  see  in  operation  in  Colorado. 
Reconditioned.  (303)  887-3334. 


NEWSPAPER  LEHER  PRESS 
—  FORSALE  — 

U  IMi  Go»  Mark  I 

2  Colgr  Himps 
4  Mor  Dick 

3  Goss  2:1  FoMars  —  23  S/IS  M  OK 
3  Balsoo  Fonwn 

12  CKm  RTFs  (40"  Ron  Diaowlor) 

2  Goss  RTFs  (40”  RoR  Diomolor) 

For  Mon  lofonnlioo  CaH  Frodoctioo  Haoafw 
at  EiaosnRo  Coohar 

I19.iftA.7Ufl  559  nAJWAnu 


The  Nations  leading  telemarketing 
firm  specializing  exclusively  in  the 
publishing  industry.  Completely 
automated  operations;  providing 
sales  and  services  specifically  for 
today’s  innovative  and  demanding 
Circulation  Sales  and  Marketing 
Executives. 

West  -  Jack  Hogan  800-347-1474 
East  -  Sal  Terzo  800-755-7222  I 


VER-A-FAST  CORPORATION 
Conversion/Sampling  Programs 
15  Years  Experience 
1-800-327-8463 

"YES!” 

Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  newspap¬ 
er,  we  can  supply  you  with  a  steady  flow 
of  new  start  orders  at  the  pace  YOU 
want!  Try  us  for  a  week  and  see!  All 
zones! 

ASK  US,  AND  OUR  RESPONSE 
WILL  BE, 

"YES!  WE  CAN!" 

(216)  434-4466 
PRO  STARTS 

PRESSROOM  SERVICES 

DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1(800)  545-6908  1(505)  842-1357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


MAILROOM 


GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Kirk-Rudy  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Jim  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 


MAILROOM 

We  have  all  types  of  belt  and  wire 
stream  conveyors 
Spare  parts  for  stream  conveyors 
D.C.  &  A.C.  drive  conversions 
Roller  top  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Belt  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers  &  pacers 
Hall  stackers 

Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  -104,  105, 
106,  108 

Signode  tying  machines 
Conveyor  wire 
Wire  pliers 

Mueller-Martini  inserter,  227  3  into  1 

!  Northeast  Industries,  Inc. 

'  (213)  256-4791  FAX  (213)  256-7607 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Harris  Graphics  insert¬ 
ing  machines.  Immediate  availability. 
Contact  Harris  Graphics  (513) 
278-2651  and  ask  for  Roger  Miller. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


11  X  17  PROOFER  (Canon  LBP  20), 
300  DPI  for  your  Integrator  or  Genies. 
New  and  complete  with  stand  and  high 
capacity  paper  deck.  90  day  parts 
warranty.  $11,900. 

BOB  WEBER,  INC.  (216)  831-0480, 
FAX.  (800)  837-8973. 


2  CG  Videosetter  Universals  plus  a  3rd 
for  parts.  Good  working  condition.  Best 
offer.  Call  (219)  533-2151  ask  for  Mr. 
Gemmer. 


CG  ONE  SYSTEM  with  8  intrepid  and  8 
PE  terminals.  Full  Classified  and  Ed. 
plus  AP.  On  Service  contract  til 
4/30/90.  Best  offer  by  June  10th  takes 
all.  (503)  325-3211  ask  for  Dick. 


DON’T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 
Newman  International  Press  Sales 

"Professional  Marketing  Worldwide 
of  Newspaper  &  Commercial  Web 
Presses  and  Large  Sheetfed  Presses” 

For  Sale:  1975  HARRIS  V25  web  press, 
substantial  reconditioned  in  1988, 

8  units,  JF7  &  JF25  folder  w/upper 
former:  6/u  3-web  2  folder  HARRIS 
Ml 000  w/3-pass  Thermo  Electron 
ovens,  delivered  &  financed  $175,000. 

Telephon .  (913)  362-8888 
Fax  9133629406  Telex  804294 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESSES 


V-25  6-Units  l-JF-4  Folder  l-JF-25 
Folder  currently  being  remanufactured 
22-3/4”  C.O.  Available  90  days  with 
warranty. 

V-25  5-Units  l-JF-25  Folder  22-3/4” 
C.O.  available  immediately. 

V-15D  4-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers.  Available 
immeciately  w/cutoff  controls  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition. 

V-15D  3-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold  w/3  splicers  available 
immediately  remanufactured  1989. 

V-15D  2-Units  JF-15  Folder  TQF-II 
Quarter  Fold.  Available  immediately 
with  roll  stands. 

V-25  4-Units  w/JF-25  Folder,  22-3/4" 
C.O. 

V-15A  4-units  converted  to  Oil  Bath  w/ 
Brush  Dampening  JF-15  Folder 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-22  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-25  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4"  C.O. 

V-15D  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

V-15A  Units  Available  as  add  on  units 
22-3/4”  C.O. 

Upper  Balloon  Former  for  V-15A, 
V-15D,  V-22,  V-25. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN 

Suburoan  1000  series  6-Units  (3-Floor 
Units  -  3  Stacked  Units) 

1-SC  Folder,  ID.P.,  1/4  &  1/2  Fold,  with 
6  position  roll  stand. 

MEG  SPLICERS 

6  Model  D  200  Excellent  condition 
available  immediately. 

MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 

259  GREAT  HILL  RD. 
NAUGATUCK,  CT  06770 
(203)  723-0928  Fax  (203)  723-0394 
(800)  526-7558 

215  Coastline  Road 
Sanford,  FL  32771 

(407)  321-3505  Fax  (407)  330-7556 
The  whole  art  of  teaching  is 
only  the  art  of  awakening 
the  natural  curiosity  of 
young  minds. 

ANATOLE  FRANCE 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES  |  EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

8-Unit  Community,  with  SC  folder  & 
u.f.-1980 

3- Unit  Community,  available 
immediately 

8- unit  Urbanite  (600  &  1000  series) 
w/Urb  &  SU  folder 

7- Unit  1000  series  Urbanite  w/u.f. 

Urbanite  add-on  units  500  series 

9- unit  Goss  Suburban-all  units  w/ 
sidelay  &  circ.,  avail,  immediately 

C-150  21  1/2”  w/four  4-highs,  one 
3-high,  1  mono,  4  pasters  -  excellent 
condition,  1985  vintage 

8- Unit/2-folder  News  King,  w/KJ8As, 
1984 

Add-on  News  King  units,  folders  and 
upper  formers 

4- Unit  Web  Leader  1982  vintage-avail, 
now 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  EQUIPMENT 

One  brand  new  10-unit  Goss  Metro 
#3392,  22  3/4”,  double  3:2  folder. 
10  RTP's.  Avail,  immediately. 

1  Double  3:2  Goss  Imperial  folders  with 
upper  formers/angle  bars. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Fax  (913)  492-6217 


1985  GOSS  C-150,  21  1/2"  cut-off  in 
excellent  condition.  Consists  of  four 
4-highs,  one  3-high,  one  mono  unit,  2 
folders  with  upper  formers,  splicers, 
ribbon  decks  and  more.  Available  now 
and  priced  to  move.  Will  consider  split¬ 
ting  press  up.  OFFERED  EXCLUSIVELY 
BY:  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHIN- 
ERY  CORP.,  Lenexa,  KS 
1-800-255-6746  -  Fax:  (913) 
492-6217. 


The  trouble  with  most 
people  is  that  they 
think  with  their 
hopes  or  fears  or 
wishes  rather  than 
with  their  minds. 

Will  Durant 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED: 

GOSS  SUBURBAN,  SERIES  1,100 
FOLDERS  AND  UNITS.  SEND  QUOTE 
TO  2911  N.W.  39th.  St.,  Miami,  FL 
33142.  FAX:  (305)  634-2465. 


Wanted.  Mono  type  rack  machine.  108 
pica,  for  parts  or  as  backup.  Call  Pete 
Conover  at  (201)  766-1180. 


HELP 

WANTED 


Appalachian  State  University  seeks  a 
Director  of  Student  Publications  to 
advise  the  student  newspaper  and  year¬ 
book,  and  to  edit  and  produce  various 
publications,  (student  handbook,  orien¬ 
tation  materials,  newsletters,  etc.). 
Candidates  must  possess  a  master's  in 
journalism  media  experience  required; 
familiarity  with  Macintosh  desktop 
publishing  necessary.  Salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  competitive;  send  letter,  resume 
and  three  references  to:  Mark  Levine, 
Chair,  Search  Committee,  Appalachian 
State,  Boone,  N.C.  28608  by  July  1, 
1991. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA.  Master’s 
program  invites  applicants  who  have 
demonstrated,  or  shown  potential  for, 
excellence  in  journalism.  Assistant- 
ships.  Write  journalism  Dept.  .Tuscaloo¬ 
sa,  AL  35487-0172  or  call  (205) 
348-7155. 


Those  who  expect  to  reap 
the  blessings  of  freedom 
must  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  supporting  it. 

Thomas  Paine 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/EDITORIAL  ADVISER 
STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WASHINGTON 

RESPONSIBILITIES:  To  manage  the  business  operations  of  the 
Office  of  Student  Publications,  serve  as  an  advisor  on  all  aspects  of 
publishing  a  student  newspaper,  and  administer  the  publications 
policies  developed  by  the  Board  of  Student  Publications. 

QUALIFICATIONS:  A  minimum  of  a  bachelor's  degree  required. 
Advanced  degree  preferred.  Minimum  of  five  years  of  relevant  (busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  sides)  newspaper  or  university  publications  experi¬ 
ence.  Excellent  business,  management  and  communication  skills. 
Familiarity  with  the  modern  newsroom  production  and  computing 
environment. 

APPLY  TO:  Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  and  three  letters  of 
reference  to: 

Publisher/Editorial  Adviser  Search  Committee,  c/o 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Student  Affairs 
476  Schmitz  Hall  PB-10 
University  of  Washington 
Seattle,  WA  98195 

DEADLI N  E:  Priority  will  be  given  to  applicants  received  by  June  30, 
1991,  but  the  search  will  remain  open  until  the  position  is  filled. 

The  University  of  Washington  is  an  affirmative  action  employer  and 
strongly  encourages  applications  and  nominations  of  women  and 
minorities. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER 
ABA  Journal 


The  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  has  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  dedicated  individual  with  an  MBA  degree  and  a  strong 
background  Gi  experience  in  finarKiai  management 

As  the  Business  Manager/ControUer  of  the  ABA  journal  department, 
this  position  has  responsibility  for  a  total  ca^  flow  of  over  SI  3 
million.  Responsibilities  include:  preparing  the  Annual  Plan  for 
submission  to  the  Board  of  Editors  and  Board  of  Governors; 
preparirsg  firsaiscial  forecasts  on  trends  and  advertising  revenues; 
managirsg  the  A/P,  A/R,  circulation  auditing,  and  purchasing  func¬ 
tions  and  providing  all  financial  support  to  me  Editor  and  PuUisher. 

The  ideal  candidate  should  be  people/service-oriented,  with  expe- 
rierKe  in  making  presentations.  Qualifications  will  include  extensive 
course  work  in  finance  and  planning,  S  years  of  publishing  experi- 
erKe  in  a  firsarKial,  accounting  &  circulation  environment,  and 
familiarity  with  gerseral  ledger  &  advertising/billitM  computer 
systems.  PC  experience  should  irKlude  familiarity  with  computer 
spreadsheets  and  forecasting  software.  CPA  is  preferred. 

The  AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  offers  an  excellent  compensation 
arKi  benefits  package  arxl  a  starting  salary  of  high  thirties  to  mid¬ 
forties.  For  confidential  consideration,  serxlyour  resume  to:  Business 
Manager,  Cynthia  Cordon-Nicks,  American  Bar  Association, 
ABA  Journal,  750  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  IL  60611. 
OR  FAX  TO:  312-  988-6281. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION 


equal  opportunity  employer  m/f/v/h 


PUBLISHER  position  open,  to  start 
1/92,  for  an  experienced  newspaper 
executive  to  assume  operating  control 
of  a  dynamic  organization  located  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  with  15,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily,  and  57,000  circulation 
weekly  publications.  Salary  and  bonus 
commensurate  with  experience.  Please 
forward  resume  and  experience  regard¬ 
ing  management,  marketing,  finance 
and  computers  to  Box  5361,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


Award-winning  million  dollar  penny 
saver  looking  for  an  experienced  sales 
manager  with  solid  leadership  skills  to 
direct  and  motivate  a  staff  of  five.  Crea¬ 
tive  on  promotional  ideas  and  special 
sections  in  addition  to  major  account 
development.  Salary  and  benefits 
negotiable  based  on  qualifications. 
Send  resume  to  T.  Griffis,  Publisher, 
Pennysaver,  305  Main  Street,  Masse- 
na,  NY  13662. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Creativity,  energy,  professionalism. 
These  are  qualities  we  seek  in  our  next 
Classified  Advertising  Manager.  Zone  5 
daily  seeks  an  aggressive  marketer  with 
good  organizational  and  people  skills. 
5-10  years  minimum  experience  in 
comparable  position.  You  will  work  with 
an  excellent  team.  Send  resume  with 
full  details  to  Box  5341,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

We  need  a  good  manger  who  is  truly  a 
"sales”  manager.  The  person  we  select 
will  be  a  goals-oriented  self-starter  who 
can  keep  the  staff  motivated  even  when 
the  economy  takes  a  dive  ~  a  person 
who  can  come  up  with  innovative  value- 
added  sales  concepts  directed  to  all  t 
categories  of  our  strong  "classified”  i 
market,  from  high  volume  auto  and  real 
estate  accounts  to  individual  private- 
party  ads.  Some  categories  have  poten¬ 
tial  but  need  development  by  an  aggres¬ 
sive  manager.  We  expect  a  lot  -  in 
return,  we  provide  a  very  good  corporate 
atmosphere,  benefits,  and  an  incentive 
plan  based  on  performance.  We  are  a 
medium-size  daily  in  a  very  appealing 
Zone  4  city.  Interested  candidates 
should  provide  a  complete  career 
resume  and  include  past  and  present 
earnings.  Reply  to  Box  5351,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  SALES  MANAGER 

Your  creative,  analytical  and  communi¬ 
cation  skills  along  with  a  minimum  of  3 
years  classified  sales  management 
experience  will  quali^  you  for  a  great 
opportunity  at  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
Send  resume  &  salary  histoiy  to:  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  Ron  Haas,  (jAD,  1101 
Pacific  Ave.,  Dallas,  TX  75202. 


ATTENTION  ADVERTISERS 

Due  to  the  July  4th  Holiday,  the  July  6th  issue  will  have  the  following  deadlines: 
Monday,  July  1st,  12  noon  (EST)  for  line  ads 
&  Friday,  June  28th,  5  PM  for  display  ads 
Please  note  that  E  &  P’s  offices  will  be  closed  on  July  4th. 
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We've  made 
E&P's  classifieds 
even  better 
with  our  new  . . 


SERVICE 


A  new 
24  —  hour 
telephone 
resume  hotline! 


»w  —  Immediate 
esponse  to  your 
elp  Wanted  Ads! 


<’^'SU  'Oy%  *  / 


>  /  Call  now 

“*  *'*"  “I* 

■%%  •he  E&P  Voice 

>%,  %  *'^^X  Classified  Service! 

>X  Phone:  21 2  •  675  •  4380 
-^X  Fax:  21 2  *929  *1259 

For  a  free  recorded  demonstration 
call  212  •  230  •  2225  (Dial  option  4) 

E&P  Classified 

. . .  gets  results 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


MANAGER  for  start-up  operation  of 
newspaper  network  in  Salt  Lake  Ci^. 
Ability  to  work  with  and  sell  major 
accounts  and  communicate  with  top 
level  newspaper  management.  Must 
demonstrate  organizational  and  creative 
sales  abilities.  We  offer  competitive 
salary,  full  benefits  and  growth  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Market  location  offers  great 
quality  of  life.  EOE.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  history  to  Box  5355, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  OUTSIDE  SALES 
Classified  Advertising 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
Agent  for  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  Examiner  is  seeking  a  Sales  Mana¬ 
ger.  The  successful  candidate  should 
possess  a  three  year  proven  managerial 
record  in  Classified  Advertising  and  a 
college  degree  in  Marketing,  Advertis¬ 
ing  or  a  related  field.  The  ideal  applic¬ 
ant  must  relate  well  with  peers,  subordi¬ 
nates  and  all  levels  of  management  and 
be  able  to  analyze,  plan  motivate, 
implement  and  control  the  sales  activity 
of  the  Classified  outside  sales  force  and 
the  commercial  telephone  sales  person¬ 
nel.  This  position  will  also  require  the 
training  and  development  of  both 
outside  and  telephone  sales  personnel 
enabling  them  to  achieve  the  overall 
goals  of  the  Advertising  Department. 

We  provide  an  excellent  compensation 
and  benefits  package. 

Please  submit  a  resume  including 
salary  requirements  to: 

HUMAN  RESOURCES  DEPT. 

#091-025 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 

8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext.  1055 


The  Wilson  Daily  Times,  an  18,000 
plus  circulation,  family  owned  news¬ 
paper  located  in  Eastern  NC  is  seeking 
an  aggressive  Ad  Director  to  direct  its 
display  ad  department.  The  Ad  Director 
will  report  directly  to  the  publisher  who 
is  also  involved  in  the  running  of  the  ad 
department.  The  Classified  Ad  Director 
also  reports  directly  to  the  publisher. 
The  Ad  Director’s  position  includes 
such  duties  as  directing,  training  and 
motivating  ad  sales  staff;  customer  rela¬ 
tions;  and  developing  (^OOP  program. 
Good  communication  skills  and  creative 
background  a  plus.  This  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  who  is  aggres¬ 
sive  to  live  and  work  in  an  excellent 
environment.  Outstanding  salary/bonus 
and  benefits.  Please  send  resumes  to 
Morgan  Dickerman,  Publisher,  The 
Wilson  Daily  Times,  PO  Box  2447, 
Wilson,  NC  27894-2447  or  call  (919) 
243-5151 


HELP  WANTED 


ARTIEDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  ARTIST  position  available 
now.  Must  be  experienced  in  Free 
Hand,  Macintosh  McDraw  II  and  Adobe 
Programs.  Four  color  experience 
required.  News  illustration  primary 
responsibility,  editorial  cartoon  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Competitive  salary,  employee 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Joy  L^  Willi¬ 
ford,  Personnel  Director,  Alexandria 
Daily  Town  Talk,  PO  Box  7558,  Alexan¬ 
dria,  LA  71306. 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 

Seven-day,  A.M.,  30,000  McClatchy 
newspaper  with  TMC  is  seeking  a 
marketing-oriented  Circulation  Direc¬ 
tor.  Candidates  will  have  strong  leader¬ 
ship  abilities,  an  impressive  record  of 
circulation  accomplishments  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  computerized-circulation 
systems.  Our  rapid-growing  area  is 
ideally  located  between  mountains  and 
sea  and  is  25  miles  south  of  Charlotte, 
NC.  Please  send  resume  to  Roger  L. 
Sovde,  Gen.  Mgr.,  The  Herald,  F\)  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731.  An  equal 
opportunity  employer. 


Pulitzer  Prize  winner  seeks  CM.  Coastal 
NC.  11,000  circulation.  7  days.  Call 
Brownie  at  (919)  946-2144. 


Kni^t-Ridder  PM  with  a  circulation  of 
56,1^  is  looking  for  an  assistant  metro 
editor  who  is  quick  on  deadline,  an 
effective  organizer,  and  comitted  to 
developing  issue  stories  with  strong 
people  angles.  Minimum  two  years 
experience  preferred.  Send  resume  to 
Mike  Johnson,  Metro  Editor,  The  News- 
Sentinel,  PO  Box  102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN 
46801.  An  equal  opportunity  employer. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 

The  Lansing  State  Journal  seeks  an 
assistant  city  editor  to  enhance  the 
creative  spark  of  a  solid  and  exper¬ 
ienced  editing  team. 

We  want  an  innovative,  aggressive 
editor  who  wants  to  work  smartly  and 
advance  quickly  at  an  award-winning 
Gannett  newspaper  in  a  vibrant  and 
growing  university  and  state-capital 
community. 

Good  pay,  ^eat  opportunity  to  grow  and 
make  a  difference  with  your  ideas. 

Send  resume,  cover  letter  and  a  week's 
worth  of  work  to;  Tom  Callinan,  Editor, 
Lansing  State  Journal,  120  E.  Lena¬ 
wee,  Lansing,  Ml  48919. 


ALASKAN  WEEKLY  has  two  reporter 
openings;  one  now  and  one  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  Apply  now  to  cover  news  in  this 
beautiful  island  town  of  3,500,  whose 
mayor  has  made  national  news.  Send 
resume  and  clips  to  Ron  Loesch, 
Petersburg  Pilot,  PO  Box  930,  Peters¬ 
burg,  AK  99833.  (907)  772-9393. 


Advertising  Manager 

Sun  Newspapers,  the  nation’s  largest  fully  paid  chain  of  weekly  suburban 
newspapers,  is  searching  for  a  Local  Retail  Advertising  Manager.  This 
person  will  be  responsible  for  8  account  reps  in  the  East  Group  in  suburban 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  This  position  is  open  because  the  former  manager  has 
become  an  Ad  Director  of  a  mid-sized  weekly  chain.  Interested  applicants 
must  have  the  following  qualifications:  At  least  3-5  years  of  advertising 
management  experience,  experience  in  diversified  markets,  and  college  or 
acceptable  educational  background.  If  you  want  a  challenge  with  an 
industry  leader,  send  your  resume  to;  Lute  Harmon,  V.P.  Marketing,  Sun 
Newspapers,  5510  Cloverleaf  Pkwy.,  Valley  View,  OH  44125. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR 
The  Seattle  Times  is  looking  for  an 
assignment  editor  to  supervise  reporters 
in  our  sports  department.  Experience 
working  with  writers  a  must.  Please 
send  resumes  and  samples  of  stories 
you've  directed  to  Millie  Quan,  Assis¬ 
tant  Managing  Editor,  Seattle  Times, 
PO  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111. 

No  calls,  please.  If  you  would  like 
conformation  of  your  packet’s  arrival 
please  send  a  stamped  self-addressed 
postcard. 


BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Southern  Illinoisan,  a  35,000 
circulation  regional  newspaper,  ne^s  a 
versatile,  productive  business  reporter 
to  cover  retailing  trends  and  consumer/ 
financial  news  across  our  region.  The 
area  is  undergoing  a  retail  boom  with 
the  construction  or  one  mall  and  major 
expansion  of  another  mall. 

The  successful  applicant  will  develop 
news  and  features  for  a  Sunday  Busi¬ 
ness  section,  plus  track  stories  for  daily 
Region  and  Business  pages. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  brief  philoso¬ 
phy  of  what  a  business  beat  should 
entail  tO: 

Tom  Woolf 
Metro  Editor 
The  Southern  Illinoisan 
PO  Box  2108 
Carbondale,  IL  62902 


Business  reporter  needed  for  1 84,000 
circulation  daily.  Candidates  should  be 
enterprising  self-starters  who  have 
demonstrated  ability  to  tell  a  story  in  a 
compelling  fashion.  Business  reporting 
bacl^round  would  be  helpful,  but  not 
necessary.  The  beat  is  open,  but  could 
include  covering  lawyers  and  corporate 
shenanigans  to  workplace  issues  and 
personal  finance.  Send  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to  Greg  Stricharchuk, 
business  editor,  Dayton  Daily  News,  45 
S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402. 


The  North  Jersey  Herald  &  News,  an 
aggressive  award-winning  daily  10 
miles  from  NYC,  is  looking  for  a  city 
editor  who  has  it  all:  the  ability  to 
assign,  guide,  motivate  and  edit  a  staff 
of  17  reporters  and  2  assistant  city 
editors.  There's  plenty  of  news  and 
ideas  here;  we’re  looking  for  the  person 
who  can  handle  it.  Previous  city  desk 
experience  a  must.  Good  salary,  bene¬ 
fits.  Sluggards  need  not  apply.  Send 
resume,  cover  letter  to  Scott  West, 
Managing  Editor,  988  Main  Ave., 
Passaic,  NJ  07055.  No  calls  please. 


CITY  EDITOR  -  Immediate  opening  for 
city  editor  for  14,000-circulation  PM 
daily  in  northern  Utah  mountains. 
Desire  person  with  commitment  to 
community  journalism  to  supervise 
5-person  reporting  staff.  Requires  3 
years  beat  reporting  or  1  year  supervis¬ 
ing  editor  experience.  Send  letter, 
resume  to: 

Patrick  McCutcheon 
Managing  Editor 
The  Herald  Journal 
PO  Box  487 
Logan,  Utah  84321 


COPY  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER 

New  York  -  N.J.  metro  70,000  daily 
seeks  well-rounded  editor  who  excels  in 
black  &  white  page  design  (section 
fronts  and  inside  pages)  on  deadline. 
Salary  in  the  $35,000  range  for  applic¬ 
ant  who  can  also  edit  copy  on  fast- 
paced  night  desk,  and  show  leadership 
skills  for  advancement.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  both  open  and  inside 
page  layouts  to  Box  5360,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


CITY  EDITOR 

EUROPEAN  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

Outstanding  opportunity  for  seasoned 
pro  with  leadership  skills  and  superior 
news  judgment  to  direct  an  eager  staff 
in  coverage  of  the  U.S.  military 
community  in  Europe.  Based  in 
Germany  with  bureaus  throughout  the 
continent.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
vigorously  pursuing  its  mission  of 
providing  a  credible,  widely  respected 
newspaper  to  servicemembers  and  their 
families.  If  you  have  experience  guiding 
reporters,  and  you're  good  at  it,  we  have 
a  rewarding  challenge  for  you  in  central 
Europe.  Benefits  include  tax-free  hous¬ 
ing  allowance  and  paid  relocation 
expenses.  Call  our  New  York  office 
(212-620-3333)  for  an  application 
form  and  return  it  with  cover  letter, 
resume  to: 

Editor 

The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Box  42,  APO  New  York  09211-4211. 


CLASSICAL  MUSIC/DANCE  WRITER 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  is  seeking  a 
talented  writer  to  cover  the  classical 
music/dance  beat.  This  person  will  be 
required  to  review  performances  as  well 
as  write  features  and  news  stories  on 
classical  music,  ballet,  modern  dance 
and  opera  in  South  Florida.  Experience 
on  a  metro  daiiy  is  a  must.  Send  resume 
and  clips  to  Dan  Shorter,  The  Palm 
Beach  Post,  PO  Box  24700,  'West  Palm 
Beach,  FL  33416-4700. 


7-Day  daily  in  NYC  area  with  heavy 
emphasis  on  local  coverage  seeks  a 
copy  editor  also  capable  of  directing  a 
section.  Creativity  essential.  Excellent 
benefits.  Equal  opportunity  employer. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  present 
salary  to  Box  5347,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Growing  weekly  newspaper  in  Central 
California  needs  fast,  accurate  copy 
editor  with  excellent  design  skills  and 
pagemaker  experience.  Opportunity  for 
some  writing.  Good,  young,  aggressive 
staff.  Send  samples  and  resume  to 
Sheena  Berwick,  Country  News,  77 
Marquita  Ave.,  Paso  Robles,  CA 
93446. 


FEATURES  EDITOR:  We’re  a 
60,000-circulation  A.M.  in  upscale 
Zone  2  market,  seeking  tc  make  our 
feature  sections  bold,  imaginative,  and 
a  step  ahead  of  the  latest  trends.  We 
need  an  experienced  editor  who  can 
produce  pages  and  sections  that 
sparkle,  covering  everything  from  the 
arts  to  food,  fashion  to  lifestyle  issues. 
If  you  think  you've  got  what  it  takes, 
send  us  a  letter  telling  us  why,  along 
with  a  resume  and  samples  of  your 
work.  Send  to  Box  5359,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


A  new  job  is  only  a 
phone  call  away! 

Raportw,  Mtmofglng  EdHor,  Graphics, 
Copy  Edllor  a  Photogrophwr  Jobs. 
Swpfots  lit  tef  Entry  L»vl  lobs. 

I  Fart  forward/RwwIndfunclkrw  lot 
you  Man  to  what  you  want. 

Updatod  doly  and  opan  7  days  a 
waak  24  hours  a  doyl 
Daly  papars  In  al  morkats. 

1-900-786-7800 

^nNewspaper 
»  JobLine 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR/REPORTER 
Self-starter  wanted  to  write  and  edit 
articles  for  new  enterprising  newsletter 
on  department  of  justice  policies  and 
procedures.  At  least  3  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  writing  about  legal  and/or  regulat¬ 
ory  topics  required.  Excellent  career 
opportunity  with  Fortune  500 
Company,  top  benefits.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  tO:  Executive 
Editor,  Prentice  Hall  Law  &  Business, 
11  Dupont  Circle  NW,  Suite  325, 
Washin^on,  DC  20036. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Seven-day  daily  (27,000)  in  western 
Pennsylvania  (M-F  p.m.,  S,  Sun.  a.m.) 
is  seeking  a  creative  and  energetic  copy 
editor.  Interested  candidates  should  be 
experienced  in  layout  and  design  and 
should  have  a  broad  editing  back¬ 
ground.  Region  2  preferred.  Contact 
James  A.  Raykie  Jr.,  PO  Box  51, 
Sharon,  PA  16146.  (412)  981-6100. 


FEATURES  SECTION  EDITOR 

An  award-winning  medium  sized  daily 
newspaper  located  in  Virginia  within 
commuting  distance  of  Washington,  DC 
is  in  search  of  a  Features  Section 
Editor.  Must  have  demonstrated  editing 
and  layout  skills.  Interested  persons 
should  send  Resume,  References  and 
Work  samples  to  Michael  Frizzell,  Asst. 
Dir.  of  HR,  The  Free  Lance-Star,  616 
Amelia  St.,  Fredericksburg,  VA  22401. 
The  closing  date  for  this  position  is  June 
15,  1991.  The  Free  Lance-Star  is  an 
equal  opportunity  employer,  women 
and  minorities  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext  1033 


Independent  business  weekly  has  open¬ 
ing  for  aggressive,  results-oriented 
reporter  who  can  dig  for  news  in  a  highly 
competitive  newspaper  market.  Send 
resume,  three  business-related  clips 
and  a  letter  selling  yourself  tO:  Editor, 
The  Greater  Cincinnati  Business 
Record,  36  E.  Seventh  St.,  Suite  200, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202.  EOE. 


MAGAZINE  EDITOR 
Marketing-oriented  photojournalist  to 
grasp,  edit,  write,  re-write  and  illustrate 
slick,  independent,  Flordia-based 
monthlys  for  contractors  and  architects. 
Responsible  for  editorial  from  concept 
to  completion  of  mechanical  art. 
Respond  to: 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
S  24  hour  resume  line  S 
(212)  230-2225  ext.  1044 


MILITARY  REPORTER 

If  you  have  earned  a  reputation  for 
coverage  of  Defense  Department  and/or 
other  military  news  for  at  least  five 
years,  The  Stars  and  Stripes  has  a  job 
for  you  in  central  Europe.  Based  near 
Frankfurt,  Germany,  The  Stars  and 
Stripes  provides  news  and  information 
to  the  U.S.  military  community  through¬ 
out  Europe.  We  seek  a  highly-qualified 
reporter  to  join  in  our  effort  to  give  U.S. 
servicemembers  and  their  families  a 
credible,  widely  respected  newspaper 
every  day.  Benefits  include  tax-free 
housing  allowance,  paid  relocation 
expenses.  Call  our  New  York  office 
(212-620-3333)  for  an  application 
form  and  return  it  with  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to: 

Editor 

The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Box  42  APO  New  York  09211-4211 

WANTED:  Eclectic  writer/photogs  by  PR 
Co.  for  diverse,  regional  assignments. 
Strong  feat,  business  &  technical  writ¬ 
ing  skills  required.  Send  letter,  clips 
and  resume  to:  The  Communications 
Exchange,  PO  Box  2025,  Pocono 
Pines,  PA  18350-2025. 


HELP  WANTED 


Mid-sized  7-day  daily  has  immediate 
openings  on  sports  staff  for  a  top  writer 
and  experienced  copy  editor.  We’re 
looking  for  talent  that  will  add  versatility 
and  quality  to  sports  section  that  covers 
everything  from  Big  East  basketball  to 
Little  League  baseball. 

Writer  must  have  experience  on  daily 
working  under  deadlines.  Position 
primarily  will  be  responsible  for  cover¬ 
age  of  UConn  sports.  Aggressive  quali¬ 
ties  a  must  on  highly  competitive  beat. 
Copy  editor  must  have  experience  with 
all  phases  of  production  from  layout  to 
headline  writing  to  editing  staff  copy 
with  emphasis  on  copy  editing.  Some 
sports  editing  experience  a  plus,  but  not 
mandatory. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  tearsheets  to 
Lee  Lewis,  Executive  Sports  Editor, 
Waterbury  Republican-American,  389 
Meadow  Street,  Waterbury,  CT  06722. 


NATIONALVFOREIGN  EDITOR 
The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  offers  an 
outstanding  opportunity  for  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  imaginative  and  experienced 
editor  to  supervise  its  national  opera¬ 
tion,  which  includes  reporters  in 
Washington  and  overseas  as  well  as  a 
wire  and  copy  desk.  We  are  looking  for  a 
leader,  someoie  who  can  find  fresn  and 
compelling  ways  to  bring  readers  major 
news,  trends,  enterprise  and  investiga¬ 
tive  reporting.  At  least  six  years  of 
combined  assigning  editing  and  report¬ 
ing  experience  required.  Write  to  Joann 
Lambkin,  San  Jose  Mercury  News,  750 
Ridder  Park  Drive,  San  Jose,  CA 
95190. 


EUROPEAN  STARS  AND  STRIPES 

We’re  seeking  top-flight  reporters  to 
reinforce  our  staff’s  efforts  to  provide  a 
credible,  widely  respected  newspaper  to 
the  U.S.  military  community  in  Europe. 
Seasoned  pros  with  a  reputation  for 
hard-hitting,  fair  and  accurate  reporting 
will  find  challenge  and  opportunity.  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  is  located  near  Frank¬ 
furt,  Germany,  with  bureaus  throughout 
the  continent.  Minimum  five  years 
experience  on  quality  daily  newspaper  is 
required.  Benefits  include  tax-free 
housing  allowance  and  paid  relocation 
expenses.  Call  our  New  York  office 
(212-620-3333)  for  an  application 
form  and  return  it  with  cover  letter, 
resume  and  clips  to: 

Editor 

The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Box  42,  APO  New  York  09211-4211 


We’re  looking  for  a  creative,  non- 
traditional  reporter/writer  to  work  with  a 
creative,  non-traditional  newspaper,  the 
Herald  &  Review  (Decatur,  IL).  If  you 
have  a  track  record  of  providing  a  lively 
approach  to  news,  are  reader-oriented 
(not  source-oriented)  and  would  like  to 
work  in  a  team  environment  that  chal¬ 
lenges  you  to  excel,  we  could  be  a 
match.  Primarily  general  assignment 
but  we’re  reviewing  the  beat  structure. 
Don’t  apply  if  you  don’t  like  change. 
Excellent  benefits  with  a  progressive 
company.  College  degree  and  two  years 
of  reporting  experience  preferred. 
Minority  applicants  encouraged.  Send 
clips,  resume  and  your  thoughts  on 
what  newspapers  can  do  to  capture 
more  readers  to:  Terri  Kuhle,  Director  of 
Human  Resources,  Herald  Review,  PO 
Box  311,  Decatur,  IL  62525.  Applica¬ 
tion  deadline:  June  17,  1991.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

E&P  VOICE  CLASSIFIED  SERVICE 
8  24  hour  resume  line  8 

(212)  230-2225  ext  1076 

A  great  mind  is  one  that  can 
forget  or  look  beyond  itself. 

William  Hazlitt 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company 
Address  _ 


Classification  _ 

Authorized  Signature 
Copy  - 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


LINE  ADS 

1  week  —  $7.00  per  lirre 

2  weeks  —  $6.15  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $5.35  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $4.60  per  line,  per  issue. 


Effective  January  1,  1991 

POSITIONS  WANTED 
1  week  —  $3.95  per  line 

3er  issue.  2  weeks  —  $3.25  per  line,  per  issue. 

xr  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.75  per  line,  per  issue, 

ser  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.55  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $6.50  per  insertion  for  pox  senrice.  Add  $4.25  per  insertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  m  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 
Voice  Classified  Service  available  upon  request. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Hiesday,  12  Noon  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  issue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logo,  etc.,  on  classified  ads 
charged  the  following  rates  per  column  inch  per  iesetton:  1  time,  $85;  2  to 
5  times,  $80;  6  to  1 2  times,  $75;  13  to  25  times  $70;  26  to  51  times  $65; 
52  times,  $60. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Mitor  *  PwlilishT 

11  West  19th  Street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


HELP  WANTED 


SENIOR  WRITER 

Want  to  edit,  write  and  create  for  a 
major  corporation?  Midwest  utility 
seeks  a  managing  editor  to  help  create  a 
lovely,  new  weekly  newspaper  for  its 
employees.  The  right  candidate  will 
have  at  least  five  years  of  reporting/copy 
desk  experience  with  a  major  newspap¬ 
er  or  magazine.  Bright  ledes  and  heads 
are  a  must.  Photography  skills  helpful. 
Ability  to  write  about  complex  issues  is 
essential.  Competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resume  and  representative 
samples  of  clips/layouts  to:  Angela 
Markus,  Illinois  Power,  500  S.  27th 
Street,  Decatur,  IL  62525.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V. 


SPORTS  EDITOR;  Midsize  Zone  2  daily 
and  Sunday  that  focuses  on  local  cover¬ 
age  needs  top  editor,  manager  and  lead¬ 
er  to  take  command.  Imagination,  ener¬ 
gy,  management  skills  and  dedication 
to  quality  are  the  prerequisites.  Produc¬ 
tion  of  the  best  local  sports  section  in 
the  country  is  the  ^oal.  Experience  as 
sports  editor  required.  Send  letter, 
resume  and  a  copy  of  your  sports 
section  to  Box  5358,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


The  perfect  editor’s  slot.  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Small,  vital  paper  in  a  close-knit 
town.  Part  of  corporate  chain  and 
dynamic  metropolis.  Seeking  proven 
news  skills,  judgement,  experience; 
ability  to  motivate,  communicate,  coop¬ 
erate.  Budget,  organization  and  public 
relations  skills.  Box  5362,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  needed  for 
36,000  AM.  Position  requires  exper¬ 
ienced  responsible  editor  to  take 
command  of  section  layout  with  crea¬ 
tive  design  while  meeting  strict  dead¬ 
lines.  Experience  with  pagination  and 
full  color  a  plus.  Please  send  section 
layouts,  resume  and  references  to  Ken 
Tingley,  Sports  Editor,  The  Post-Star, 
Lawerence  &  Cooper  Sts.,  Glens  Falls, 
NY  12801. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

The  Indianapolis  Star  is  seeking  a 
talented  and  hungry  general  assignment 
photographer  to  round  out  staff  of  10 
shooters.  We  display  and  print  pictures 
as  well  as  anyone  ~  and  we  are  getting 
better.  If  you  are  the  best  on  your  staff, 
and  want  to  be  better,  send  by  June  15 
a  resume  and  portfolio  (slides  preferred) 
to:  Chip  Maury,  Director  of  Photogra¬ 
phy,  307  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Box 
145,  Indianapolis,  IN  46206-0145. 
You  must  be  able  to  start  by  Aug.  1. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Lead  Pressman  Needed,  Full-time  posi¬ 
tion.  Experience  and  dedication  a  must. 
Salary  plus  bonus.  Webb  Leader  Press. 
Benefits:  paid  vacation,  profit  sharing, 
health  insurance.  Box  5337,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS 

WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Seeking  a  general  manager  position 
with  an  alternative  delivery  division  in  a 
metro  area.  Strong  circulation  and 
marketing  experience;  with  MBA.  I  have 
contacts  with  both  APD  and  PE.  Also 
can  assist  with  your  business  plan  if  you 
are  still  deciding  what  to  do. 

Box  5357,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


_  ADVERTISING 


Difficult  Times  Require 
Professionalism! 

Isn’t  it  time  you  had  a  professional 
running  your  Classified  Department? 

Professional  New  York  City,  CAM  look¬ 
ing  for  a  New  Challenge. 

Box  5339,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Costcutting  Circulation  Head  (6  years) 
Seeks  long  term  post  at  9,000  +  daily. 
Garry  Sadler  (517)  263-1975. 


EDITORIAL 


ACTION/LINE  HOTLINE  EDITOR 
Readers'  pleas  plus  consumer  tips. 
Tearsheets  Box  1039,  NY,  NY  10116. 


AP  award-winning  film  critic/writer  with 
national  reputation,  solid  industry 
contacts  and  TV/Radio  experience  seeks 
metro  daiiy  or  major  market  broadcast 
outlet.  Call  (512)  650-9016  or  write 
Box  5332,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  production  sp^ialist,  layout, 
pagination,  composition.  Computer 
savvy.  NYC-NNJ.  (201)  773-4550. 


Editorial  writer/page  editor:  Prolific, 
provocative,  probing,  pragmatic, 
persuasive  -sometimes  even  profound. 
Box  5356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  D.C.  journalist.  Congress, 
agency  coverage.  Specialist  in  defense/ 
aviation.  Write  Box  5353,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IS  YOUR  MARKET-SHARE  FLAT... 

...news  report  dull,  circulation  stuck, 
penetration  stagnant?  I  can  help  lead 
you  out  of  the  wilderness. 

Readers  are  customers.  It’s  an  editor’s 
job  to  get  their  attention  and  keep  their 
loyalty.  I  am  a  market-driven,  customer- 
oriented  editor/managing  editor.  I  have 
run  community  dailies,  weeklies, 
feature  magazines  and  TMCs.  I’ve 
competed  against  major  metros  and 
free  weeklies. 

From  aggressive  news  coverage  to 
chicken  dinners,  from  sophisticated 
graphics  to  in-depth  agate  -  I  know 
local  newspapering.  I  am  a  skilled 
editor  who  can  build  reader  involve¬ 
ment,  inspire  your  newsroom,  keep  to  a 
budget  and  help  you  expand  your 
marketplace. 

Box  5349,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LAWYER  TURNED  REPORTER  SEEKS 
TRIALS  OF  ENTRY  LEVEL 
REPORTAGE/edit.;  in  business/EEC/ 
features/human  interest/stringing.  32 
year  old,  J.D.,  good  passport,  some 
German,  Spanish,  &  Chutzpah!!  ok  relo¬ 
cate.  POB  500,  Boonton,  NJ  07005, 
(201)  525-7623. 


WRITERS:  Successful  published  author 
provides  complete  editorial  sen/ices. 
Custom-tailored.  Sensitive.  Exper¬ 
ienced.  Flexible.  Well-connected. 
Reasonable  rates.  (703)  524-5264. 


PRODUCTIONITECH 


Pressroom  Foreman  or  Head  Pressman 
at  small  daily  or  bi-weekly.  Any  Zone. 
30  years  experience.  M.  Knight,  13 
Silver  Birch  Ave.,  Plymouth,  MA 
02360.  (508)  224-2096. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 

Why  Maxwell  will  succeed  in  the  United  States 


By  Dan  Ehrlich 

If  anyone  in  the  United  States  can 
save  the  New  York  Daily  News,  it  is 
the  Falstaffian  figure  of  Robert  Max¬ 
well,  not  because  of  his  journalistic 
flair  but  because  he  is  British  and 
comes  from  one  of  the  world’s  most 
competitive  press  systems. 

It  does  not  take  a  genius  to  realize 
that  America’s  economic  problems 
partly  stem  from  our  loss  of  original 
thought  and  competitiveness.  Just 
look  at  our  political  system,  where  the 
Democrats  have  no  stomach  for  a 
presidential  race  that  is  an  uphill 
battle.  These  factors,  in  turn,  have 
their  roots  in  the  mass-market,  multi¬ 
national,  high-tech  nature  of  our 
industry  and  its  effect  on  our  daily 
lives.  This  industry,  by  the  way, 
includes  the  media. 

I  called  a  U.S.  newspaper  the  other 
day.  The  reporter  1  was  ringing  was 
not  in,  but  his  amazing  long-distance- 
call  unfriendly  answering  machine 
was.  If  I  pressed  one  number  I  could 
have  left  a  message,  pressed  another  I 
could  have  left  a  different  message, 
pressed  still  another  I  would  have 
been  returned  to  the  operator,  and  I 
think  there  was  one  I  could  have 
pressed  and  got  hot  chocolate,  but  the 
call  cost  me  considerably  more  than  a 
cup. 

So  I  could  not  help  cheering  when 
one  of  Captain  Bob’s  first  acts  as  the 
new  Daily  News  owner  was  to  bring 
back  24-hour  live,  as  in  real-person, 
switchboard  operators.  See,  he  is 
creating  new  jobs  already. 

Maxwell  comes  from  a  press  sys¬ 
tem  that  disappeared  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  scene  shortly  after  the  Second 
World  War.  Although  it  is  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  it  has  more  legal  restraints  on 
it  than  America’s  media.  It  is  also  a 
system  whereby  newspeople,  not 
lawyers  or  boardroom  executives, 
run  newspapers. 

You  can  sense  this  in  any  news¬ 
room.  They  are  filled  with  energy 
generated  by  scoop  and  exclusive 
mania,  often  the  product  of  what  is 
known  here  as  checkbook  journal¬ 
ism — the  practice  of  paying  big 
money  for  a  bigger  story  than  your 
rival. 

The  ethical  question  of  this  practice 
has  long  been  an  arguing  point.  How¬ 
ever,  hard  economic  times  in  the  in- 


(Ehrlich  is  a  U.S.  Journalist  who,  for 
the  past  15  years,  has  worked  in  Lon¬ 
don  for  both  U.S.  and  British  news 
organizations.) 


dustry  are  helping  to  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter  but,  from  the  reporter’s  stand¬ 
point,  British  newspapers  still  main¬ 
tain  some  of  the  old  romance  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  long-gone  cry:  Stop 
the  presses. 

On  one  end  you  have  a  person  such 
as  Australian  Anglophile-turned- 
American  Rupert  Murdoch,  who,  as 
big  as  he  is,  still  takes  a  personal 
interest  in  his  British  newspapers.  On 
the  other  end,  there  is  former  Daily 
Telegraph  scribe  Andreas  Whittam- 
Smith,  who  started  and  still  runs  the 
very  successful  up-market  Indepen¬ 
dent. 

In  the  middle  is  Maxwell.  With  four 
national  and  two  Scottish  titles,  plus  a 
collection  of  weekly  publications, 
he  ranks  number  two  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  behind  Murdoch.  He  came 
to  newspaper  ownership  through  his 


rags-to-riches  publishing  empire. 
Maxwell  openly  professes  his  desire 
to  be  one  of  the  world’s  top  media 
moguls.  Not  bad  for  a  Czechoslova¬ 
kian  Jewish  refugee  whose  life  reads 
like  a  spy  novel. 

Sadly,  for  a  man  who  has  done 
quite  a  bit  for  Britain,  in  some  circles 
he  is  still  not  accepted  as  a  “true 
Brit.”  This  reality  is  probably  why  he 
has  long  nurtured  the  idea  of  owning  a 
U.S.  newspaper,  “but  buying  an 
American  newspaper  is  a  very  ex¬ 
pensive  proposition,”  he  once  said 
when  asked  about  that  possibility.  He 
probably  never  dreamt  of  actually 
being  paid  to  take  the  Daily  News 
from  the  Tribune  Company. 

Oddly  enough,  about  three  years 
ago  1  actually  predicted  to  Maxwell  he 
would  eventually  find  true  glory  in  the 
United  States. 

Speaking  to  a  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Correspondents  in  London 
group,  he  espoused  his  views  on  the 
shape  of  the  media  to  come  and  his 
place  in  it. 

Afterward,  I  sent  him  a  note  saying 
that,  because  of  his  aggressive,  big- 
ger-than-life  nature  and  the  endemic 
under-the-table  anti-Semitism  that 
still  exists  in  British  society,  he  never 
would  be  fully  accepted  in  England  no 


matter  what  he  did,  and  that,  within 
five  years,  he,  along  with  the  majority 
of  his  holdings,  would  be  in  the 
United  States,  the  only  nation  where 
he  would  be  fully  appreciated. 

True,  there  are  some  bad  points  to 
the  old-style  proprietorial  system  in 
Great  Britain.  The  papers  are  far 
more  politicized  than  most  modern 
American  sheets,  more  often  than  not 
reflecting  the  political  leanings  of  the 
owners.  In  Britain,  most  of  the  papers 
are  staunchly  Conservative  Party 
backers.  Maxwell’s  Mirror  Group  has 
traditionally  been  the  Labor  Party 
champion,  and  he  was  actually  once  a 
Labor  member  of  Parliament. 

Whether  he  hangs  the  Democratic 
Party  banner  out  in  front  of  the  Daily 
News  Building  is  another  matter. 
First  and  foremost.  Captain  Bob  is  a 
smart  businessman. 


Another  problem  with  the  British 
system  is  the  eventuality  that  the 
owners  will  start  meddling  in  news¬ 
room  operation,  something  that  Max¬ 
well  is  known  for  in  London.  Yet, 
learning  from  experience,  in  recent 
times  the  good  captain  has  been 
keeping  clear  of  day-to-day  news  cov¬ 
erage,  except  for  the  recent  surprise 
firing  of  the  Daily  Mirror  s  popular 
editor  Roy  Greenslade. 

When  he  took  over  the  Mirror 
Group,  it  was  bloated  with  employees 
but  thin  on  readers.  The  Daily  Mirror, 
once  the  nation’s  largest-selling 
paper,  was  being  killed  by  Murdoch’s 
Siin  or,  more  specifically,  its  daily 
clutch  of  unclad  girls  marking  Page  3. 

Little  by  little  Maxwell  has  been 
gaining  back  some  ground  on  the  Sun, 
and  without  resorting  to  topless 
women.  Good  reporting,  strong  on 
issues,  and  the  initiation  of  full-color 
pages  have  been  his  main  weapons. 
Being  realistic,  the  Sun’s  position  is 
based  on  the  current  British  socioeco¬ 
nomic  climate  and  it  will  probably 
remain  nnmero  uno  until  working- 
class  attitudes  change. 

The  Daily  News  is  another  matter. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  he  will  bring 
all  his  skills  to  bear — color  pages,  top 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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